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A Railway Giant 



The new IMS engine known as the Princess Royal has been put into service, hauling the 
Royal Scot train from Euston to Glasgow. It is the largest and most powerful passenger 
locomotive in the British Isles.- 


A VOICE IN THE MIDST OF FEAR 


TO THE RESCUE 
OF COAL 

OUR GREAT NATIONAL 
ASSET 

Big Campaign To Persuade Us 
All To Burn It 

CHANCE FOR IDLE MINERS 

In. these columns ■ we have never 
ceased to emphasise the importance of 
our Coal Industry, and it is Rood to see 
that the trade itself is awakening to the 
heed of organised self-help. 

A Coal Utilisation Council has been 
formed representing all branches of the 
trade; and it recommends that the 
industry should spend money freely in 
developing the home market. Not less 
than £60,000 a year should be so spent, 
they say. This sum represents a tiny 
fraction of the trade’s income. 

The examples of the Commercial Gas 
Association and the Electrical Devel¬ 
opment Association are quoted, these 
bodies spending £112,000 a year on pub¬ 
licity, exhibitions, and lectures. 

Great Field For Extension 

It should not be forgotten that to 
sell gas or electricity is to sell coal, but 
there is a great field for the extension 
of the market for coal as such. 

Thus our architects are almost 
unanimously in favour of the open coal 
fire for domestic purposes as being 
beautiful, comfortable, and healthy. 
Certainly there is a good case for one 
open fire in every house, as the centre 
of domestic life in the short dark days 
of our long winters. The accompanying 
work may be reduced by the preparation 
of coal fuel emitting little smoke. 

The Council suggests a prize for the 
most effective appliance for smoke abate¬ 
ment in domestic grates. 

The chief enemy of domestic coal 
is High Price. Most of our rooms go 
unwarmed . because coal is dear. The 
Council attributes waste to the high costs 
of distribution. 

A Matter of National Urgency 

On their part the coal merchants 
have.agreed to a levy of not less than 
half a farthing a ton on all coal bought 
for resale in this country. This would 
raise a big sum to push the sale of coal. 
Against this it should not be forgotten 
that the masses of the people have small 
incomes and cannot buy more fuel with¬ 
out buying less of other things. More 
employment and higher wages would 
mean more coal bought for the home. 

Beyond this lies the great problem of 
using British Coal instead* of Imported 
Oil. That is being tackled by the 
attempt to produce petrol from coal at 
a commercial price. It is not too much 
to say that Oil from Coal is a matter of 
national urgency. The machinery is be¬ 
ing made for large-scale'experiment, and 
if it succeeds the coal-miners will go 
back to work bv the ton thousand. 


In 1933, in a 'world full of fear, anxiety, 
and depression, Christ, stands in the midst 
and says, Peace . 

uch was the message delivered to the 
English-speaking peoples gathered in 
tlie cathedral of Geneva on the evening be¬ 
fore the opening of the League Assembly. 

Looking back into that room in Pales¬ 
tine where long ago the Disciples were 
assembled together "with door shut for 
fear,” the preacher, Canon Thompson 
Elliott, vicar of Leeds, likened it to the 
present time, when wc, as nations, live in 
fear, with doors shut against our neigh¬ 
bours, with barriers of every kind to 
keep them out. Nevertheless, though‘the 
doors were shut in Palestine, Jesus came 
and stood in the midst, saying Peace. 

We need today a great vision of peace, 
a vision as exalted as we can possibly 
be inspired to conceive—riot of a nega¬ 
tive, Lut of a .positive peace, not the 
absence of hostilities but the • active co¬ 
operation of 


gether for the good of the world. It is 
for this that the League of Nations must 
primarily stand; and when once youth 
realises this and becomes possessed 
with the idea of the great adventure, the 
stupendous enterprise, on which we arc 
all embarked, its influence will be in¬ 
calculable. We need to turn the 
emotions which now find vent in mili¬ 
tarism, in nationalism, into resolute 
action toward world cooperation. 

Our ultimate hope is supernatural. The 
spirit of Christ is no mere emotion that 
changes and passes ; it is the living 
recility of all things, and so wc go on, 
knowing that, though the-doors arc shut, 
Christ can come in, bringing His peace. 

A truly international spirit was given 
to this service by music composed for 
.the occasion by the Austrian musician 
Carl Alwin. The words were written in 


THE DRUMS OF PEACE 

AMERICA’S GREAT 
CRUSADE 

Vigorous Marching-On Which 
Gives Us Food For Thought 

A MARK ON THE NATION 

Pictures as well as words now flash 
about the world, drawing all its peoples 
together. Presently, we may hope, no 
man or woman or child will seem foreign. 

Of all recent popular pictures, com¬ 
mend us to the photographic records 
which have been published of President 
Roosevelt’s great fight with tlic terrible 
thing called Depression. 

Seethe record of the triumphant march 
of the Soldiers of Peace along that 
celebrated thoroughfare—Fifth Avenue, 
New York. The music of a hundred 
bands ! The determined tramp of 
American citizens led by a man of 
courage I The parade of 250,000 enlisted 
to defeat despair l The beating of the 
Drums of Peace I •' 

Here, indeed, is food ■ for thought. 
Too long have parades and pageantry 
been associated with the panoply of war. 
Wc have to learn that our best energies 
arc needed to conquer the world, not for 
the gain which means another’s loss, 
but for the gain which is mutual and 
universal. 

* The drums of peace sound, not for 
nation arrayed against nation, but for 
each nation arrayed to make the best of 
itself, for itself and for the world. 

Help For the Whole World 

If President; Roosevelt succeeds in his 
campaign against poverty, if America 
recovers, if America becomes wealthier 
and happier, her great people will help 
the whole world. , 

New York’s peace parade is said to be 
the biggest demonstration ever seen in 
that great city. It speaks volumes for 
the popularity of the man who has had 
the courage to tackle a great problem in 
a great way; America has most evidently 
found a Man. 

Let us rejoice, then, that this great 
leader is sounding the Drums of Peace, 
and is saying, in effect : " Let us 

organise for mutual help ; let us work 
according to honourable codes ; let us 
share, the work and the wealth as wc 
have never done before ; let us rcmcip- 
ber that we are brothers.” 

Wc do not know whether immediate 
success is to be won in this great fight, 
but we do know that the Roosevelt pro¬ 
gramme will Eavc an indelible mark 
upon the American nation. Things will 
| never be the same again now that the 
Drums of Peace have been sounded. 

IDEAS SPREADING 

Teachers from 26 countries, who have 
been meeting in congress in Spain, arc 
firmly resolved that the. necessity of 
international cooperation must be taught 
I to children of all countries. 


three languages, and a choir sang it in 
French at the morning service and, in 
free nations working to- 1 English at the evening service. 
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THE CASE FOR 
HERR HITLER 

BY HIS RIGHT-HAND MAN 

Statement To the World 
Through Geneva Journalists 

A UNIQUE DICTATORSHIP 

We give below a statement of the 
claims made on behalf of I I err Hitler's 
. Government by Herr, Goebbels , speaking 
to journalists at Geneva . 

Declaring that ihe~ Dictatorship is a 
unique attempt to direct a nation's destinies 
in a new zmy t Herr Goebbels declared 
its principles as he conceives them . 

The gist of the declaration was that 
.the policy pursued by the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment was the only one that could restore 
the country to health and prosperity; 
and the arguments were briefly these : 

1. That the Nazi movement was 
already larger and more influential than 
any other parliamentary party before 
it actually came into power. 

2, That it came to power by entirely 
legal methods. . 

3. That it is an expression of the will 
of the German people, the Government 
and the nation now forming a unity. 

4, That the new methods employed 
could not be subjected to ill-will and 
destructive action, and that therefore 
the elements hostile to the great plan 
had to be eliminated. 

Toward a New Faith 

The last point being so contrary 
to all our ideas of human freedom, 
Herr Goebbels knew that he must 
justify it; and he did so by claiming that 
" the principle of an exaggerated and 
unlimited freedom of opinion ” is of no 
importance compared to a work of 
construction through which millions of 
men were to be reinstated in the process 
of production and by which a whole 
' nation is moving away from a feeling of 
despair toward a new faith. 

The concentration of all the forces 
of a nation in one single aim, he said, 
must not be weakened by public criticism, 
which may be a good thing for those 
who exercise it in good faith and a pure 
conscience but is a danger for the 
nations if it is merely destructive. 

Concentration Camps Defended 

With this argument and lurid pictures* 
of the dangers of Bolshevism which had 
threatened to overwhelm the country 
the speaker defended the concentration 
camps and other measures by means of 
which internal peace has been restored 
to Germany. 

Herr Goebbels rejoices over the dis¬ 
appearance of the party system. “ It 
was not until our Government did away 
with that system (he said) that the 
joyful cooperation of the whole nation 
was secured. The removal of the parties 
was the beginning of an organic political 
and economic reconstruction of the 
German nation, whose sole, object is to 
overcome the paralysing crisis, to pro¬ 
vide work for the people, and to give 
the country peace,” 

The Treatment of the dews 

Among these means figures largely 
the treatment of Jews, and it is hard 
to believe that the Nazi Government 
adopted the “most humane and* loyal 
method ” of settling this problem. For 
there obviously was a problem in the 
predominance of Jews in the life of 
Germany. According to Herr Goebbels, 
they “ exercised a decisive influence 
on all intellectual life, they were 
absolute and unlimited masters of the. 
Press, the theatre, and the kinema ; in 
large cities three in four of all members of 
the medical and legal professions were 
Jews; they formed public opinion, 
exercised a decisive influence on the 1 
stock exchange, and were the rulers of 
Parliament and its parties. Is there any 
other nation (asked Herr Goebbels) that 
would have accepted without protest 
this excessive influence of the Jews on its 
public life ? ” Proceeding to refer to 


60 MILLION 6 D LUNCHES 

SOMETHING GOOD FROM 
GERMANY 

A Mighty Gathering To Give 
Thanks For the Harvest 

AND A GREAT AND NOBLE DEED 

The first Sunday in October this year 
will long be remembered in Germany 
for two things. 

It was the first of a series of Sundays 
on which the people must spend no 
more than sixpence for lunch ; and it 
was the day of the big Harvest Thanks¬ 
giving Festival, when nearly half a 
million people assembled on a hill near 
ITamclin. Not since the Pied Piper 
led the rats and the children out of 
ITamclin has the city seen such a 
mighty multitude in its streets. 

The Same For Rich and Poor 

To celebrate their Harvest Thanks¬ 
giving Festival over sixty million Ger¬ 
mans sat down to a sixpenny meal ; 
it is to be done on the first Sunday of 
every month to help the unemployed. 

In expensive restaurants, in rich 
houses, in poor cottages, the meal was 
very much the same, a bit of stewed 
meat and a potato or two, costing not 
more than sixpence, while the difference 
between sixpence and what the meal 
would usually have cost was given to 
the relief fund for the unemployed. 

Most Germans needed no encourage¬ 
ment to fall in with this excellent idea, 
and in the restaurants it was impossible 
to get more than one cheap dish, though 
one paid the usual half-crown or four 
shillings for it. The proprietor took 
his sixpence out of the sum given and 
the rest went to the unemployed. 

We have heard before of a small group 
of people having just such a meal each 
year and sending the balance to those 
to whom even a sixpenny meal is a 
luxury; but never before has a whole 
nation sat down to such a meal. 

The President’s Stew 

President Hindcnburg had stew in 
his home in East Prussia, The fanners 
had stew, and the city clerks had stew. 
Even good Germans abroad were ex¬ 
pected to eat a sixpenny lunch and send 
the difference home. 

So there was opened Dr Goebbels* great 
Winter Relief Campaign. Street collec¬ 
tions were also taken, and the result in 
money was a fine start. 

The C.N. has not failed to record the 
dark side of Nazi rule in Germany, and 
it has no sympathy with an aggressive 
Government anywhere. We shudder to 
think that many things that have taken 
place in Germany should ever happen in 
England. But the .Sixpenny Lunch is 
one thing that we should like to sec in 
England, not once, but often. A six¬ 
penny lunch a week would hurt nobody 
and would help to feed thousands who 
are hungry. If our Government cannot 
make us all sit down to such a meal we 
can do it for ourselves (we have just 
had lunch with an egg and a little 
cheese and an apple); and there are 
always unemployed ready to receive 
the balance just round the corner. 


Ccmtmuea Srom the previous column 
the great problem of world peace, Herr 
Goebbels was positive that Germany 
of all nations least wants war, and for 
the very good reason that “ we want to 
provide employment for the German 
people ; wc need peace more than any 
other country in order to solve our 
economic crisis.” 

So did the speaker paint the picture 
of the new Germany, looked at not 
through the spectacles of party hatred 
or deliberate distortion, but with un¬ 
biased impartiality. Pie had made; 
truth speak for itself (he said) because 
truth is the strongest ally in the^strugglc 
for a new idea. 

It remains for Herr Hitler to justify by 
deeds the bold words of Herr Goebbels ; 
and we shall return to the matter* 


20,000 TREASURES 
OF A DUCHESS 

FIRST AGE OF IRON 

A Sale Which Will Draw 
Antiquaries From All Quarters 

EUROPE’S FIRST BLACK 
COUNTRY 

One of the most valuable collections : 
of prehistoric objects is to be sold at 
New York in a month or two. 

It consists of about 20,000 objects of 
the early Iron Age excavated over a 
period of ten years for the late Duchess 
of Mecklenburg, the objects including 
swords, helmets, brooches, finger-rings, 
bracelets, and necklaces, as well as 
pottery and glass. Most wonderful of all 
is a si tula (a bucket-like vase) em¬ 
bossed with a rich frieze. 

All these things were found in some 
1300 tombs in Carniola and near Hall- 
statt, 200 miles to the north of this 
province, as well as at St Yeit and 
Weinitz. Most of them belong to what 
antiquaries call the Hallstatt period of 
the Iron Age, which lasted roughly from 1 
1000 to 500 b.c. to be followed by the 
La Tenc period, which extended for 
another 500.years, and by the later Iron 
Age which ended with the Saxon period 
in-England. ' 

A Dramatic Moment 

It is interesting to note that bucket¬ 
like vases adorned with friezes have been 
found in Iron Age burials in the South of 
England, imported from the Continent. 
The imagination is most fascinated in 
this collection, however, by the earliest 
examples of iron used by man. It must 
have been a dramatic moment when for 
the first time it was realised that a 
weapon made of iron had a cutting edge 
which would enable its owner to cleave 
his way through the fiercest foes, or in 
time of peace to reap his fields and hew 
his wood with a facility none of his 
companions could achieve. 

Two of the earliest sites of ironworks 
in the world arc in the region of the 
Upper Danube within easy reach of the 
burial-place at Hallstatt, which lias 
yielded so many finds of early iron 
objects as to give its name to the period. 

Tombs of an Ancient Race 

It is 80 years ago since the Austrian 
authorities started to open the tombs of 
the ancient race which lived and worked 
near the salt mines of Plallstatt. They 
opened a thousand in all, and proved 
that here was a civilisation before Homer 
sang or Rome was founded. It was a 
civilisation dwelling on the trade route 
by which amber was brought from 
Scandinavia to the Mediterranean, and 
by that route the iron and bronze 
objects made by the Hallstatt people 
were carried and bartered from 011c end 
of Europe to the other. Their artificers 
spread the knowledge of making 
weapons, tools, and ornaments, and 
artists designed new forms of ornament 
and decoration. 

Prehistoric Days 

In tliis district is found limonitc, a 
brown iron ore which is easily worked, so 
that this quarter of Europe became, as 
it were, the Black Country of prehistoric 
days. For many centuries its fame and 
prosperity lasted, and the Romans 
obtained their weapons from this region. 
The swords manufactured here in the 
Middle Ages had a reputation that was 
equal to any other. 

Up to the present few except anti¬ 
quaries have known the Mecklenburg 
collection, for it was entirely a private 
one. Its treasures have now been 
photographed by the keepers of the 
Swiss Federal Museum, and the photo¬ 
graphs and a complete record of the 
objects are to be issued as a catalogue,' 
which will be prized by antiquaries all 
over the world. . 


Arthur mee’s big 
sixpenny book 

SO Weekly Parts To 
Begin This Month 

Arthur Mee has been busy at a new 
book which every boy and girl will love. 

It ivill be the cheapest big booh he has 
ever made and will begin to appear almost 
at once . 

It will have a special message for the 
generation which is now growing up to 
rule the world, for it finds its very 
inspiration in the desperate state of the 
world in these days. 

What Youth needs, says Arthur Mee, 
is not opportunity but Courage, and 
the new book, which will be published in 
about 50 sixpenny parts, will be full of 
good courage . 

Full announcement next week. 

THE WEEK’S GOOD NEWS 
Increase in the Revenue 

The half-yearly report by the Treasury 
will enable us to face the dark days with 
greater confidence than for many years 
past, and with some hope of a lightening 
of the taxes in the spring. 

As most of the income tax is collected 
in the second half of the financial year 
there is always a deficit on September 30, 
but this year that deficit is half that of 
last year, owing to savings in expendi¬ 
ture and an increase of £7,000,000 in 
the revenue. 

There is a big increase in Customs 
receipts, though the Excise returns arc 
much lower, due partly (wc hope) to the 
lower duty on beer and partly, no doubt, 
because we are becoming a more sober 
nation. We arc saving more money as 
individuals, too, for there has been a net 
addition of £4,600,000 in the sales of 
Savings Certificates during the past six 
months, whereas there was a net drop of 
I nearly £2,000,000, last year. 


M. HERRIOT AND THE 
WHEAT 

M. Herriot has just returned from 
Russia, where he was personally con¬ 
ducted everywhere. 

The newspaper Izvestia writes enthu¬ 
siastically about him, and says that his 
notebook was never out of his hands. 

One day M. Herriot went to inspect 
the working of a threshing-machine and 
saw the wheat pouring out into a bucket. 
When the bucket was full a peasant 
carried it away, and meanwhile the wheat 
continued to pour, out on to the ground. 

This was more than M. Herriot could 
stand. He demanded right and left that 
someone should bring him another 
bucket. Then, in the presence of the 
open-mouthed peasants, he stripped off 
his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and 
showed them for a good five minutes how 
to work with a couple of buckets and 
prevent the wasting of the wheat. The 
Izvestia ends the story by saying that 
Edouard Herriot is a good economist; 
he saw in a flash what the peasants had 
not noticed—that,they were trampling 
the scattered wheat into the ground. 

Things Said 

Devon was never so dirty with litter. 

The Chief Constable 

No politician ever controlled trade ex¬ 
cept to destroy it. Mr Lennox B. Lee 

I have seen motorists empty dustbins 
into hedges. Mr J. Daw of Devon 

As for the ugliness of much sculptui*e 
and painting I can only regard it as a 
disease. The Dean of St Paul's 

Why should modern countries be so 
uncomfortably crowded when there is 
endless room in the world ? 

Sir Raymond Unwin 
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Picking Michaelmas Daisies For Market • Irish Horses 



Autumn Blooms—These tw) girls are picking Michaelmas daisies for market at a nursery in Surrey. These favourite autumn flowers have bloomed profusely this year. 



In an SrislT Pasture—The horses bred in Ireland are among the finest in the world. 


Here i3 a group of them waiting at a gate for their master. 
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THE DREAM HOUSE 
IS OURS 

THE GOOD COLONEL AND 
A BIT OF ENGLAND 

His Discovery in a Kent Village 
* and What Came of It 

ALL MAY FOLLOW IN HIS STEPS 

Colonel John Statliam has left us his 
Dream House. 

All through his life he dreamed of 
being able to settle down one day in a 
true English home. At last he retired, 
and came to England to find that house 
of his dreams. 

For a long time he sought in vain. 
Then one "day, when he was motoring 
in Kent, he turned haphazard into a 
byroad and came into a lovely valley 
where there stood an old Tudor house. 

A great ivy tree was climbing through 
the attic windows and flowering above 
the roof. A stream of water ran through 
the house. The walls leaned. Some of 
the beams had gone to powder. Surely 
no sane man would buy such a ruin ! 
But Colonel Statham loved it for its 
beauty, and determined to save it. 

A Loving Restoration 

He bought it, and spent five years in 
hard labour on the Dream House. 
In spite of war injuries he would work 
all day, underpinning foundations, turn¬ 
ing springs, digging drains, fighting 
against time. 

He found a secret chamber, where 
there was a wooden platter, an earthen 
ewer, and a tract of 1616, Those 
hiding-places were often useful in the 
days when a man’s religion might bring 
him to gaol. He found frescoes which 
had been hidden by paper, Tudor fire¬ 
places which had been bricked in, and 
chamfered beams covered in plaster. 

Lovingly he restored the house and 
garden to their old orderly beauty. He 
wrote a book about it called The 
Romance of a Tudor House. " I pray,” 
he wrote, ” that these beauties which 
I have brought to light and restored 
may be spared when I am gone, or 
that, at least, I may never sec or hear 
of their destruction.” 

An Old-World Picture 

Earnestly he hoped “ that nothing 
will happen to the ancient, dipwell 
and cress-pond, the grey stone terraces, 
and garden walls, which seem such a 
fitting frame to the old-world picture 
of this house, which I tried so hard to 
save because other Englishmen before 
me had built so lovingly and so well.” 

He was not rich, except in his love of 
beauty. When he died he left an estate 
of ^4862. After a personal bequest he 
left the remainder of his estate to the 
National Trust so that the manor house 
at Loose, with the collections in it, should 
be maintained for public use. 

But for his devotion this lovely thing 
would now be only a rubbish heap. 
Let us rembmber thankfully the man 
who saved the Dream House for us. 
There all of us soon will be able to 
follow in his steps. 


A FARMER FOR JERUSALEM 

A Bavarian farmer named Johann 
Muller has walked all the way to Rome 
carrying on his shoulder a wooden cross 
weighing 60 pounds. 

From there, having been blessed by 
the Pope, lie continued his pilgrimage 
toward Palestine and Jerusalem, for he 
intends to set up the cross on Mount 
Tabor. 


RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 

As far as Russia is concerned I am 
convinced that it is necessary to help 
.her to come out of her isolation and to 
bring her into closer collaboration with 
the Western Powers for the common 
good of civilisation and peace. 

Signor Mussolini 


THE CHILDREN 
ARE FRIENDS 

Sons and Daughters 
of the Soldiers 

TWO GENERATIONS TRYING TO 
UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER 

One of the two great international 
unions of Ex-Servicc men, known as the 
C.I.A.M.A.C., held its meeting in Geneva 
on the eve of the League Assembly. 

Its main purpose is to press with all 
its strength for disarmament, but with 
that aim was joined this year strong 
protests against the present rule in 
Germany. Many of the comrades are 
suffering confinement and much hard¬ 
ship in concentration camps, and this 
resulted in a decision to beg Mr Hen¬ 
derson to use his influence with the 
German Government to bring about a 
change in their condition. 

Delightful Exchange Visits 

The special interest of the C.N. in this 
meeting in Geneva lies in the deter¬ 
mination to link up the Ex-Service men 
witli the young people of today. Already 
some beginnings have been made, and 
delightful exchange visits were made last 
summer between Austria and France. 

A big bunch of Austrian boys and 
girls of school age were the guests of 
the French in a village of Savoie, and 
they had the time of their lives there. 
Everyone joined in the happy task of 
making the holiday an enjoyable one 
from beginning to end, and they suc¬ 
ceeded so well that the Austrian girl 
who came to the meeting in Geneva 
to tell about it could not speak warmly 
enough of the kindness they had re¬ 
ceived, of the friendly spirit they had so 
keenly, felt. The same spirit was felt 
by the score of French boys and girls 
who were invited to spend their holiday 
in camp in Austria. 

Building Up the Peace 

So the sons and daughters of men who 
had faced each other on the battlefields 
met and formed friendships which should 
make for ever impossible those hostilities 
of the past, and it is these contacts which 
are building up the peace of the future. 

A decision was made at this meeting 
of the Ex-Service men to invite young 
people to take part in the conferences 
so that the two generations might be 
brought together to understand each 
other, so that those who have known war 
may dispel the illusions of those who 
have not, and, as one speaker put it, 
that the young may be vaccinated against 
the disease of warlike thoughts, against 
the influence of militarism, against the 
contradiction of all that is good in the 
life of peace and goodwill among men. 

A BOY’S LOVE FOR 
HIS SCHOOL 

Edward Purnell of Wellington 

Wellington College has lost one of its 
oldest friends, 

Mr Edward Kelly Purnell, who has 
passed on at 84, was a schoolboy there 
in the sixties, and for 70 years and 
more was so closely associated with his 
old school that he seemed to be a part 
of it. 

In 1876 he went back to Wellington 
as assistant-master and later lie was 
house-master for 25 years. 

When he retired he never lost touch 
with his beloved school and was the 
most loyal of Old Wellingtonians. 
Whenever there was a reunion of any 
kind his tall, distinguished figure was 
sure to bo seen there. His popularity 
with generations of masters and boys 
came from his genial personal!ty, his 
outspokenness, and his enthusiasm for 
preserving school traditions. 

He had a great affection for his old 
College, and wrote a history of Magdalene, 
Cambridge, besides editing the report 
of the Pepys MSS. and doing other 
valuable historical work. 


SPEEDING UP THE 
UNDERGROUND 

£500,000 SPENT ON A 
STATION 

Four of the Fastest Stairways 
and the Shortest Yet 

A GREEN PARK CHANGE 

The Underground railways of London 
set an example to the world in their 
ever-increasing improvements. Not a' 
year passes by without some marked 
change in signalling, lighting, carriage- 
building, or station-planning. 

They now have installed a stairway 
which moves faster than any escalator. 
There are four of these wonders, and they 
are working at Holborn Station at the 
corner of Kingsway and High Holborn. 
At their fastest they travel at 180 feet a 
minute, which is 20 feet a minute faster 
than any escalator previously in service. 

They are part of that triumph of 
engineering by which, during the past 
two years, the British Museum Station 
on the Central London Railway has been 
transferred to form a junction with the 
Piccadilly branch as it passes through 
Holborn. 

Meeting a Real Need 

The sum of ^500,000 has been spent 
on this improvement, and the amazing 
thing is that neither line has been closed 
to traffic. 

The new junction meets a real need, 
for, until this month, passengers wishing 
to change direction here had to ascend a 
lift, cross a busy road, walk a hundred 
yards, and descend again by lift to the 
other station. 

So numerous are the travellers which 
the railway company expects at this 
station that it has placed four moving- 
staircases in position, whereas no other 
station contains more than three in one 
shaft. There is another important new 
feature here—the smallest escalators on 
the Underground system, escalators 
which are but 15 feet long, connecting 
two levels. 

To many of us it is but the other day 
that the Twopenny Tube, as it was at 
first called, revolutionised underground 
travel in London. Other tube railways 
followed, and it is surprising to realise 
that since their opening they have ren¬ 
dered necessary several alterations on the 
maps of London Town. 

Unpopular Stations 

For instance, until recently there were 
two stations, called Dover Street and 
Down Street, on the Piccadilly Line. 
They were not popular stations with the 
great London public and they never 
became household names. 

Perhaps this is the reason why Down 
Street was closed some time ago, and 
that its neighbour, Dover Street, has 
been radically overhauled and lias now 
appeared under a name that all Lon¬ 
doners appreciate, that of Green Park, 
at the corner of which travellers make 
their exit beside one of the most pic¬ 
turesque bits of landscape in the heart 
of this great city. 


THE HOUSE OF THE BEES 

In an old farmhouse in a Suffolk 
village they ’ have been finding . stores 
of honey between the walls. 

It seems that after a fire years ago the 
owners walled off the part of the house 
which had been burned from the rest 
in such a way that there was a space 
between two walls right across the house. 
Some bees appropriated this and seem 
to have filled it with honeycomb. 

Lately ' some workmen must have 
stopped up the entrance of the bees, 
for they proceeded to fill up the attics 
with their comb. A brick has now been 
removed so that they can return to their 
old quarters. 


JUMPING INTO 
OTHER PEOPLE 

WHAT IT SEEMS LIKE TO 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 

A Little Talk By Our Famous 
Actress Off the Stage 

CHRIST AND THOSE HE MET 

At one of London’s theatres just now 
Miss Sybil Thorndike is playing the 
part of a brave mother so strong and 
understanding - that one after another 
all the other characters in the play come 
to her in order to be helped out of 
their difficulties. 

The other Sunday evening a very 
different gathering of people listened to 
her—girls and young men from East 
End factories and workshops, mothers of 
big hungry families, men striving to 
make ends meet on small wages, all from 
small, overcrowded houses near, for 
Sybil Thorndike was speaking at- a 
service at Kingsley Hall in Bow. 

Our Common Humanity 

After reading some of the finest 
passages from Saint Joan, and then the 
chapter from St John beginning “ Let 
not your hearts be troubled,” she 
spoke of the great value of being able to 
impersonate somebody else. 

"First and foremost (she said), before 
learning words or actions, an actor has 
to think himself into another person. 
To do that he has to dig down until he 
finds something in himself that is like 
the other person. If he digs deep 
enough he will always find it, whatever 
the character he is playing, for with 
every kind of person in the world we 
have something in common. To get 
yourself really in tune with a character 
who is mean or selfish or jealous may 
seem impossible, but as you get inside 
that character and understand him you 
cannot help loving him. 

Church and Stage 

"Moreover, when you meet that kind 
of person in the world you can never 
again despise him, as you did in your 
heart before, because you say, That's 
me. My father, a clergyman, once 
said to me, that my job and his were 
very alike really—we spent our time 
trying to see through another’s eyes, 
trying to walk in their, shoes, and by so 
doing lifting them up. 

"What always impresses me when 
reading the Gospels (said Miss Thorn¬ 
dike) is the way Our Lord was able to 
impersonate all He met. He had the 
power of jumping inside a person at 
once and understanding him. The 
greater the number of people we can 
jump inside and understand the richer 
we grow, especially when some of those 
we learn to understand are not like us 
in temperament. Wherever we are we 
can always practise this—in buses, in 
streets, in our homes, with our neigh¬ 
bours, at the kinema, or in the theatre. 

A Hopeful Sign 

" One of the most hopeful signs today 
is a growing interest and joy in drama. 
Hardly a village in the country is 
without its little dramatic society. 
There is something in all of 11 s that 
makes us want to understand everyone 
else. Wc can do it, not only individu¬ 
ally but collectively. As a nation, 
with our own characteristics, we should 
be able to understand and appreciate 
the characteristics of other nations, and 
find how much wc have in common with 
them.. 

“The great thing that counts in the 
world is not which nation is on top or 
who is most powerful, but whether we, 
as human beings, arc able to understand 
all other human beings.” 

Pity the Poor Pit Pony 

And buy your coal from the 
mechanical transport mine 
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HUDSON BAY RAILWAY 
Railway communication between 
the prairies and Churchill will 
be accelerated if proposals to 
make more direct the present 
circuitous route between Winni¬ 
peg and Le Pas are adopted. 

See news columns. 


ps 



CHURCH AND TEMPLE 
Excavations among the ruins of 
an early Christian church near 
Jajtza in Yugo-Slavia have re¬ 
vealed traces of a Roman temple 
and a still earlier temple of the 
Illyrians. 


THE LAND OF EARTHQUAKES 
Japan’s reputation as a land of 
earthquakes is borne out by 
figures issued by the Tokyo 
Central Observatory which re¬ 
cord 22,000 earthquakes in the 
last ten years. 


CHANGING SEA LIFE 
It is said that the 
temperate waters which 
have prevailed for some 
years off the Greenland 
coasts are becoming 
colder, and while certain 
fish are disappearing, 
others, formerly com^ 
mon, are coming back. 


TL ANTIC 


BIG BRAZILIAN DIAMOND 
A diamond of more than 2000 
carats has been found at Campos 
Depatos in Minas Geracs State. 
Believed to be the second 
largest in the world it is worth 
about £160,000. 



A SURPRISE FIND 
Labourers engaged in 
levelling a football 
ground in Alexandria un¬ 
covered a well-preserved 
tomb of the Roman 
period in Egypt probably 
20 centuries old. 


A MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER 
Passing at midnight across the 
big bridge over the Nile at Jinja 
some motorists were amazed 
to sec a huge crocodile which 
refused to move. It was 
eventually shot. 


UNUSUAL VISITORS 
It appears that the waters round 
Tasmania may be changing as 
well as those round Greenland. 
Among unusual visitors seen 
lately are swarms of seals, a sea 
elephant, and a turtle. 


TASMANIA:: 


LAYING A RAILWAY IN 
THE SWAMPS 


THREE CROPS TO ONE? 
Or One Equal To Three ? 


32 NEW DAFFODILS 
Horace and King Alfred 


WHY NEGLECT OUR 
GARDEN ? 


Remarkable Achievement At 
Hudson Bay 

The Hudson Bay Railway, which 
now (after all Billy Beach's years of 
dreaming) runs for 510 miles between 
Churchill on Hudson Bay and Le Pas, 
Manitoba, is one of the most remarkable 
lines in the world. 

For many miles the railway runs over 
bottomless swamps, and farther north 
it crosses an impenetrable ice-cap, 
lying a few feet below a surface of 
muskeg, which is a moving, spongy, 
peat-like mass of vegetation. 

Great ingenuity was obviously needed 
to take the line over these areas, but it 
was done. The swamps were conquered 
by placing the railway track on rafts, 
and the ice-cap was conquered by 
laying the lines in winter when the 
muskeg was frozen and building the 
ballast under the track when the surface 
had been subjected to a thaw. 

The telegraph line along the track had 
to be carried to these dangerous areas 
on tripods. 

The value of this remarkable railway 
is that it lessens the congestion when the 
wheat is sent eastward from the Cana¬ 
dian prairie. See World Map 


MAKING SOMETHING OUT 
OF NOTHING 

Mr A. Stephenson, cleansing super¬ 
intendent of Bolton Corporation, does 
not believe in removing the dirt from the 
streets to make an ugly heap of it some¬ 
where else. 

Instead he has turned the old refuse 
tip at the back of the Bank into a sports 
ground. Tennis courts are already there, 
together with a wide green space for 
any sporting event; and soon there is 
to be a bowling green. 

We wish there were a lot more Mr 
Stephensons in England, for we know of 
a lot more unsightly rubbish heaps that 
want seeing to. 


' A good friend of the C.N. has written 
to us on the subject of the three hay 
crops in Switzerland. 

Eager to learn from the practice of the 
Swiss farmers, he paid many visits to 
the high Alps, and he tells us he has come 
to the conclusion that the three hay 
crops in Switzerland do not exceed one 
English crop in weight. 

The Swiss cut the short nutritious 
grass just as our market-gardeners lift a 
crop of spring onions. The grass grows 
again, and before it is very tall it is cut 
once more. Later in the yeartlic reaping- 
machine takes its final toll of the hillside 
meadow. The reason is that the Swiss 
treat this early-cut grass as a concen¬ 
trated food, whereas in England wc 
regard our one or two crops as a fill-up, 
a kind of superior straw. 

Our correspondent docs not think 
English farmers need adopt Swiss prac¬ 
tice, though their three crops meet Swiss 
requirements and certainly show that 
that brave little people are second to 
none in their energy. 

EVERYBODY’S MUSIC 
Mark Hambourg’s Collection 
of Lovely Airs 

There is a revival of music in England 
today, thanks to the B.B.C. having 
taught people to care for something 
better than jazz. 

Mark Hambourg, the famous pianist, 
has seized the opportunity to prove that 
classical music is often no more difficult 
to play or sing than jazz, and is infinitely 
more satisfying. 

He has brought together a selection of 
the most beautiful airs of all time, to be 
published in weekly shilling parts as 
Master Melodics of the World, each part 
containing nine lovely airs. A Chopin 
Prelude, Liebestraum by Liszt, and the 
old song Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes, are among those in the first part, 
on sale today. 


It is a most opportune arrangement 
that bulbs for the spring should be 
planted in the autumn ; that just when 
the evenings grow cold and cheerless 
there is a bulb catalogue to hand, with 
its vision of new life and beauty. 

The dreary dankness we have just 
drawn the curtains to hide becomes a 
host of waving daffodils, and if we sit 
down by the fire with the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Daffodil Year Book' 
we shall find there more daffodils than 
ever we dreamed of. To the 6000 
varieties on the official list 32 new ones 
were added by August this year. 

Their history is told in this handbook. 
Here, for instance,, is the story of Horace, 
whose creator, the Rev George H. 
Engleheart, is responsible for many of 
our most beautiful daffodils. He has 
lived to sec Horace and the others sell 
in their tens of thousands,. and he is 
now 82. 

Mr John Kendall, on the contrary, 
who raised the very popular trumpet 
daffodil known as King Alfred, died 
without having seen it bloom. 


SPAIN’S SOUND IDEA 

The Spanish Government has decided 
that its diplomatic service is to learn at 
first hand what the League of Nations is 
and how it works. 

A group of candidates ready to enter 
the Spanish Diplomatic Service have 
been sent to Geneva to study the 
organisation and working of the League 
before they take up their duties in their 
own country. Having visited several of 
the European capitals they have now 
come back to Geneva to follow the work 
of the Assembly. 

This excellent idea is in accord with 
the spirit and letter of the new Spanish 
Constitution, in which much of the 
League Covenant is actuallv embodied. 


The Right Way To Protect It 

Cumberland and Westmorland have 
been setting a good example by founding 
a pioneer Farm Institute. 

The Journal of Agriculture . tells us 
how students are taught the value of 
wholesome home-grown foodstuffs, and 
also how to cook them. 

This surely is a splendid method of 
protecting agriculture. Our fields are 
close to great centres of population ; our 
farmers and smallholders and market- 
gardeners have a magnificent market. 

The classes referred to arc concerned 
with real thrift—the proper use of the 
nation’s products. There are talks and 
demonstrations on salad and herb cul¬ 
ture, fruit and vegetable preservation, 
honey production, egg preservation and 
testing, bacon curing, the killing and 
trussing of poultry, and the treatment 
of rabbit skins. 

England is a garden, 'but largely a 
neglected one. Its natural gifts arc 
great; its beauty is one with its fertility. 

Let us atone for past neglect and not 
be content while one weedy pasture re¬ 
mains to reproach us. 

CHEAPER CLOTHES 
Woollen Trades Improve 

There is a marked fall in the retail 
price of woollen and worsted clothing. 
Suits for men and dresses and coats for 
women and children are priced more 
reasonably. This has played a part' in 
the marked improvement in the woollen 
and worsted trades. 

At the same time exports have im¬ 
proved, despite all difficulties. Thus, 
in August, 4,594,000 pounds of yarn 
were shipped out of the country, as 
against 3,520,000 pounds in August last 
year. Similarly, woollen and worsted 
cloth exports rose from 8,200,000 to 
10,500,000 square yards, 
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46 Brave Boys 

HT he return flight of the Royal 
Air Force squadron which 
took part in the combined man¬ 
oeuvres with the Navy ended 
in dire tragedy. t 

One bomber crashed in flames 
in Northumberland, and Norman 
Charles Meyrick Stj^che and 
Morris Albert Charles White were 
burned to death. A second 
bomber perished at sea off Hartle¬ 
pool, and John William Eric 
Christian and Aubrey Cleaton 
Lewis lost their lives. A week 
later two other officers crashed to 
death. So six more of our bravest 
boys perished, bringing R.A.F. 
casualties this year up to 46. 

This is their epitaph : 

They died for their country 
and their countrymen took 
very little notice of the fact. 

The boys of the R.A.F. are 
picked specimens of their kind. 
There are never wanting fine 
fellows to brave any danger. We 
do well to ask ourselves, however, 
whether a reasonable, humane 
civilisation should tolerate the 
wanton expenditure of life in exer¬ 
cises designed to destroy life. 

That is the irony of it, that a 
bomber is a thing specially de¬ 
signed to drop destruction on 
men, women, and children, and 
that those set to learn this appal¬ 
ling trade are themselves exposed 
to special dangers. They die in 
learning to kill. 

That is the pity and the shame 
of it, that we select our brightest 
boys to practise an act which 
cannot be divorced from the 
killing of old and young. 

There is no possible means by 
which the bombing of an enemy 
can be confined to an attack upon 
its fighting men. Even in time 
of peace we see civilised nations 
(even our own nation, we deeply 
regret to say) sending aeroplanes 
to drop bombs on recalcitrant 
native villages and encampments. 
In the next war, if it is ever 
allowed to occur, the most hor¬ 
rible deeds will be done in attack¬ 
ing great cities. Necessity, we 
shall be told, knows no law. The 
murder of old and young will 
bring swift reprisal, and civilisa¬ 
tion will know such chapters of 
terror as have never been written 
before, even by Attila, whom 
history calls the Scourge of God. 

Let us think very seriously, 
then, of the loss this year of 46 
brave boys of the R.A.F. and of 
what they died for. They elected 
to serve their country, and for 
that we should honour them and 
reverence their memory. No less 
we should ponder the reasons for 
their sacrifice. 

Is there nothing better to do 
with all the human courage of our 
boys than to turn it to this.traffic 
of destruction ? 


The People Who Do Not Care 

hear of a girl (one of those 
people who do not care for others) 
who threw three burning cigarette 
ends from a train, any one of which 
might have set a field on fire. 

It is more than time that it was 
made a crime to throw anything from 
a railway window or a charabanc. 

© 

Our Noble Nameless Ones 

W E gave our readers a hard task 
when we suggested that they 
should find a new word, one worthy 
of describing those men for whom no 
better name has been evolved than 
Ex-Service Men. 

Many suggestions have reached 
us, but none pleases us. There are 
such queernesses as Valiantcers, War- 
winners, Post-warriors, Warovians, 
Lcgionecrs, and War Veterans ; while 
others, like Promilitors and Emcritons, 
ingeniously founded on Latin mean¬ 
ings, arc too obscure for every day. 

Wc are sorry, for we would gladly 
have given a guinea for a word the 
C.N. could adopt; but we think our 
readers will agree that none of these 
suggestions will do. 

© 

A Day at a Time 

By Peter Puck 

A day at a time, 

A day at a time 1 
We only need live 
A day at a time. 

The mountain of care, 

Too mighty to climb, 

Is conquered at last 
By a day at a time. 

{-{ope fades like a star, 

The load is too great, 

“ In vain,” cries the heart, 
u I struggle with fate/ 1 
Then* down with despair ! 
And on with my rhyme: 

We only need live 
A day at a time ! 

Thanh Heaven , there comes 
But a day at a time . 

© ■ 

The Young Man in a Hurry 

Jn these days of exaggerated speed 
it is as well to pause sometimes 
and regard the pace at which Nature 
moves,” the Philosopher remarked, 
as he walked in his garden with the 
young man who was always in a hurry. 

“ Yet, after, all, what do the 
flowers, for instance, achieve ? ” asked 
the busy young man. 

" Merely delicacy of form and 
character, perfection of colour and 
scent, also (outshining the ugliness of 
disaster and disease which visits man) 
a calm, patient obedience to the laws 
of beauty. Merely this,” answered the 
Philosopher. 

The young man, as he bustled off, 
paused to gather a rosebud which he 
put gravely into his buttonhole. 


Pamela’s Happy Thought 

By Our Town Girl 

T° Pamela's great excitement she 
realised the other day that her 
birthday was on the same day as the 
King's. It was the first time she had 
seemed old enough to grasp the fact. 

1 A few days afterwards she was heard 
to say to a little friend who had come to 
tea that she and the King were twins ! 
© 

Tip-Cat 

T IIE bundle of laundry that rolled out 
of a van at Tottenham the other 
day got into hot water. 

0 

aking toffee baffles me, says a lady 
writer. But she sticks to it. 

□ 

People like to keep up with their rich 
relations. And sometimes run 
them down. 

, a 

A housewife who bakes her own cakes, 
somebody says, knows they are fresh. 

Other people can't al¬ 
ways tell. 

□ 

J^Jow is the time for 
buying children’s 
clothes, wc are told. 
A fitting occasion. 

0 

]\Jotoiusts arc grow¬ 
ing more careless. 
Soon some of them 
will be earless. 

0 

author is writing 
the history of the 
New York skyscraper. 
He’s well up in it. 

0 

grEEDiNO motorists 
miss a lot. More 
luck than skill, 

0 

'piiE inexperienced 
traveller is always 
afraid of losing her hand-bag. She 
should get her hand in. 

0 

JTvery captain of a ship keeps a log. 
But doesn’t indulge in log-rolling. 

0 

PJad temper is comnion in some families. 
And never very refined. 

.0 

Lord Beavf.rbrook is teaching us all 
philosophy. Telling our fortunes 
from the stars again, no doubt. 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

Qver £482,000 was raised by Poppy 
Day last year. 

Tin-: Miner’s Welfare Fund lias spent 
£13,000,000 in brightening lives 
of miners. 

The Post Office has given prizes to 
120 of its staff for making good 
suggestions. 

There arc fewer and fewer lost dogs 
in London. 

unknown man has been leaving 
money at Sheffield hospitals. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Why not think of yourself as a con¬ 
scious citizen of the world? 


The Prayers For the 
League of Nations 

These are the prayers offered in the cathe¬ 
dral of Geneva at the service on the eve of 
the Fourteenth Assembly of the League. 

e shall , pray for the spiritual 
union of mankind and con¬ 
cord among the nations of the world. 

Eternal God, Father of All Souls, 
grant unto us such a clear vision of 
the sin of war that we may earnestly 
seek that cooperation between nations 
which alone can make war impossible. 

As man by his inventions has made 
the whole world into one neighbour¬ 
hood, grant that he may by his co¬ 
operations make the whole world 
into one brotherhood. Help us to 
break down all race prejudice. Stay 
the greed of those who profit by war. 
Arouse in the whole body of the people 
an adventurous willingness, as they 
sacrificed greatly for war, so also for 
international goodwill to dare bravely, 
think wisely, decide resolutely, and 
achieve triumphantly. . Amen. 

Almighty God, Who alone givest 
wisdom and understanding, we pray 
Thee for all those engaged in the work 
of the League of Nations. Give to 
them the vision of peace and justice, 
guide them to know how best to 
temper justice with mercy, that by 
their counsels the nations may work 
together in true brotherhood, and Thy 
Church throughout the world may 
serve Thee in unity and peace. Amen. 

O God, Who hast taught this 
generation mysteries of Thy handi¬ 
work that greatly increase man’s 
power for good or evil, forgive us 
that we so often have turned our 
larger knowledge to foolish and cruel 
uses, and filled the world with terror 
and anguish. Deliver us from the 
lust of power and the spirit of 
covetousness; and so fill us with 
wisdom that wc may use Thy gifts 
as Thou hast designed—to save life, 
not to kill; to build, not to destroy ; 
and so at'all times to glorify Thcc, in 
Him Who reigneth with Thee and 
the Holy Spirit, ever one God, world 
without end. Amen. 

The Moon is Many 
Things 

By Our Town Girl 

The Moon, I thought, is lots of 
things. 

He is a lantern in the night, 

A white balloon, a glorious kite, 
A lamp, an airship with no wings, 

is a glowing tinsel ball ; 

He is a world that’s set on fire, 
A soapy bubble, mounting higher, 
A pearl of night ; but that’s not 
all: 

Sometimes, when bed comes all 
? too soon 

And he shines through our win¬ 
dow-pane, 

He’s simply just himself again; 
And wc say There's the dear old 
* Moon . 

$ 

The life is more than meat, and the 
body is more than raiment. Jesus 
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Our Heroic Children 


TSHEKEDI BACK 

ALL’S WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL 

Mistakes on Both Sides But a 
Good Feeling All Round 

GOODWILL FOR NATIVES 

Chief Tshelcedi has been restored to his 
post in Bechuanaland. 

There is no doubt that he took a wise 
view of the circumstances associated 
with his suspension, and made it easy 
for his friends and admirers to reinstate 
him in a position for which he is un¬ 
doubtedly fitted. 

He wrote to the High Commissioner 
for South Africa stressing the fact that 
he did not punish a certain wretched 
Scotsman in order to claim a jurisdiction 
he did not possess but because he felt 
compelled to do so for the good of his 
own people. He undertook not to deal 
direct with any European case in the 
•future, and expressed his regret at what 
had occurred, giving.the assurance that, 
he would at all times work in harmony 
and loyal cooperation with the Adminis¬ 
tration. . His manly and dignified letter; 
.was promptly sent to the Secretary for 
the Colonics, who immediately advised 
the King in favour of Tshekcdi. 

The Happy Outcome 

There is no doubt that Admiral Evans* 
who publicly suspended this Chief in a 
ceremony of great dignity, rejoiced 
in returning to Bechuanaland and re¬ 
instating the Chief in a ceremony 
gratifying to all the natives. It is 
a pity so much fuss was made about a 
matter which could well have been 
disposed of without the intervention of 
the British Navy ; but all is well that 
ends well. 

The happy outcome of it all should 
■add to the prestige of both South Africa 
and this country. It came as a surprise 
to many people to find how united both 
British and Dutch in South Africa are 
in support of a coloured Chief. Their 
unanimity gives / proof that a more 
liberal attitude prevails toward native 
races, and that high character, cap¬ 
ability, and goodwill are appreciated in a 
black man as much as in a white. 

Tshekedi and the L.M.S. 

In this country the London Missionary 
Society took particular interest in the 
case, for it was their missionaries who 
introduced Christianity into Bechuana-, 
land oyer a century ago and urged that 
we should take that land under our care. 

This fact is brought out in a little 
twopenny book which one of our C.N. 
correspondents, the Rev A. M. Cliirgwin, 
has written on Tshekedi .and his People, 
published by the Livingstone Press. 

Mr Chirgwin first met Tshekedi three 
years ago, when he came to London to 
discuss with our Government matters 
affecting his tribe. 

He had come to express his anxiety 
regarding the effect certain mining 
operations would have on the life and 
morals of his people, and to plead against 
the absorption of the Protectorate into 
the Union of South Africa. 

A Reception at Serowe 

Six months later Mr Chirgwin visited 
Tshekedi at Serowe, the capital of the 
Bamangwato. Serowe, with a popula¬ 
tion of 30,000, is probably' the largest 
native town in South Africa. He was 
welcomed in the kgotla, the place of 
tribal assembly, by the Chief, his head¬ 
men, and some 5000 tribesmen. 

Mr Chirgwin had plenty of chances of 
seeing Tshekedi at his task and among 
his people. He seemed to be a hardwork¬ 
ing Chief,. taking his duties seriously, 
scorning pleasure, and living laboriously. 
He was thoughtful for others ; when an 
old woman fainted at a meeting he 
helped to give first-aid and drove her 
home in his car, 

Tshekedi neither drinks, smokes, nor 
swears. Convinced of the value of 
education for his people, he maintains a 
school for 700 children at his own expense. 


I N the new list of awards given by the 
Royal Humane Society to those who 
risked their lives to save others from 
drowning arc the names of six children. 

They ’are Marjorie Ulyatt, n, of 
Fishtoft, near Biston ; Thomas Parfitt, 
12, of Vauxhall; Terence MacNulty, 
12, of Woolwich ; Douglas Holroyd, 12, 
of Hounslow; Charles Pratt, 13, of 
Chelsea; and Thomas Swain, 13, of 
East Sheen. 

The C.N. congratulates their mothers 
and fathers on having trained them in 
unselfishness and pluck, and congratu¬ 
lates their teachers, who, we suppose, 
taught them swimming and life-saving. 

Perhaps the most exciting rescue in 
the new list is the deed of a grown-up. 


Continued from the previous column 
Almost the last public duty Tshekedi 
performed before the trial was to attend 
the famous L.M.S. educational institute 
at Tiger Kloof to unveil a memorial to 
his father. 

There is only a handful of Europeans 
in Serowe, and their relations with the 
natives arc entirely happy. Less than 300 
native police, guided by 30 Europeans, 
preserve order among 150,000 ’ people 
spread over 275,000 square miles. There 
is not a soldier in the whole country. 
There is not a public-house, licences for 
sale of spirits being granted only to a 
few railway stations ; and the whole of 
the tribal activities centre on the half- 
dozen chieftains, of whom Tshekedi is 
the most distinguished, endeavouring to 
uphold the moral standards of his tribe 
and to maintain the free traditions of 
his people. 


John Adams of Kalcmega, Kenya 
Colony, who saw his friend B. I\ Fayle 
attacked by a crocodile. 

Both men were bathing in the Isioha 
River. Instead of making for the shore, 
Adams went up to the crocodile, caught 
it by the head, and pulled and shook it 
till it let go.' Then Adams helped Fayle 
out of the water. 

Fortunately the crocodile seems to 
have been too much astonished to make 
a second attack. 

Eaylc’s arm was broken in two places, 
and he had been knocked down I But 
for the heroism of his friend he would 
have been held under the water till he 
was drowned, and then carried to the 
reptile’s horrible larder. 


THE HIGHEST YET 

The biggest balloon in the world has 
ascended to the greatest height yet 
reached by man. 

This ascent was made in the cause of 
knowledge, two Russian airmen (M. 
Birnbaum andM. Gorbunoff) accompany¬ 
ing Commander Prokofieff on the voyage. 

The balloon, which has a capacity of 
250,000 cubic feet, reached a height of 
nearly twelve miles, beating Piccard’s 
recoiVl after being six hours in the air and 
ascending over a mile more in the next 
hour, when, all ballast having been thrown 
out, the balloon was piloted back to Earth, 

The lowest temperature reached was 88 
degrees below zero, but it was quite warm 
and comfortable within the gondola. The 
plucky Russians propose to make further 
journeys into the stratosphere so as to 
solve its many problems for the scientist. 


THE ASSEMBLY 

WITH ALL THAT IN 
US LIES 

The Spirit With Which We 
Must All Work For the League 

PRESIDENT’S OPENING SPEECH 

Every one of us, great and small, 
must take our part in the task of building 
up our new world. 

This was the underlying thought given 
to the 14th Assembly of the League of 
Nations by the Prime INI in is ter of 
Norway, Mr Mowinckel, who opened the 
session as president of the Council. 

Surveying the events of the year he 
was quite straightforward in recognising 
that there have been failures and dis¬ 
appointments, but he pointed out that 
there has been much to give hope for 
the future. He emphasised particularly 
the development and reinforcement of 
international justice as dispensed by 
the World Court. 

An Important Step 

The case of Eastern Greenland, of 
particular interest to Norway, he re¬ 
called as an instance where the decision 
I was immediately accepted without 
criticism, and he said that such results, 
by the tradition they create, “ represent 
an important step toward the replace¬ 
ment of force by justice in the settle¬ 
ment of international disputes.” If we 
can strengthen this system of interna¬ 
tional justice and create machinery for 
carrying out its decisions we should 
provide nations with the same assurance 
of protection as individuals enjoy 
under national laws. 

“ It is the growing application of 
law and justice, and confidence in their 
power to settle international as well as 
national differences, which keep our 
faith in the League of Nations ardent 
and alive,” said the President, ** In 
spite of disillusionments, in spite of the 
general discouragement that prevails, 
every responsible person knows that we 
have in the League a marvellous instru¬ 
ment, and must feel that we arc bound 
to continue to do all that in us lies to 
keep it strong and effective. 

The Foundation 

“ As the foundation for such work 
it is above all necessary to develop the 
spirit oL peace and understanding be¬ 
tween all peoples ; and this foundation 
has to be laid, not only in the schools 
but also in every home. It was Aristide 
Briand, in his warm appeal to women 
and mothers at the 1929 Assembly, who 
said that when children are taught to 
love peace, to respect other nations, and 
to look for what men have in common 
rather than for their points of difference, 
wc shall no longer need to apportion 
guarantees or to apply Article 8 of the 
Covenant, for peace will already be 
enthroned among the nations.” 

So, with this inspiration to work, and 
to work hard, for peace and understand¬ 
ing the 14th Assembly opened. 


A HERO PASSES 

Many people will remember a brave 
deed done two years ago. 

In bitter weather a man fell into a 
lock. A young policeman named Harry 
Orford, who was recovering from an 
operation, dived into the icy waters 
and made a heroic effort to save the 
drowning man. 

Now comes the sad news of his death 
from pernicious anaemia. He was in 
the infirmary ten weeks, and a week 
before he died they brought him news 
of the birth of a son. So well loved was 
the young constable that when blood 
transfusions were asked for every 
member of the Chester city force avail¬ 
able volunteered within half an hour. 
Two transfusions were made in vain, 
and the young mother is left with only 
a proud memory to help her in the 
training of their son; 


Whipsnade Babies 



A baby tiger playing with the tail of its mother, Ranee 



A baby zebra, the first one to be born at Whipsnade 
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CLOSED TO MOTORS 

PLAY STREETS FOR 
POOR CHILDREN 

Good Work By Salford’s 
Chief Constable 

AN EXAMPLE FOR ALL 
ENGLAND TO FOLLOW 

Thousands of poor children, with 
nowhere else to go in a world on holiday, 
played in safety all the summer in cer¬ 
tain streets specially reserved for them 
in the most densely-populated area in 
England outside London—the cities of 
Salford and Manchester, 

. Even children in. country cottages 
have to look twice before they venture 
to cross the road in these days of dan¬ 
gerous motor-traffic, yet toddlers in no 
fewer than 92 streets of Salford have 
been able to step straight down from 
their doors to the footpath and play on 
the kerbstones, or in the, roadway, all 
day long without a thought of fear! 

On a long enamel plate on the end 
house of each of these play streets arc 
the words : “ Closed to motors/’ 

Out of School Hours 

These happy youngsters owe their 
safety while, taking their " sun-baths ” 
to the Chief Constable of Salford, who, 
concerned by the large number of child¬ 
ren killed in road accidents, found on 
inquiry that a large percentage of the 
accidents happened to children out of 
school hours and in back streets where 
they were playing. 

Despite the efforts of the National 
Playing Fields Association, which has 
secured 1090 new recreation grounds in 
six years, there are still not enough open 
spaces to go round, and those in Salford 
were ' too far away for many poor 
children to reach. 

This being the case, the Chief Con¬ 
stable went to the Watch Committee and 
asked permission to close 48 streets to 
motor-traffic in one of the most crowded 
districts of Salford. This experiment in 
saving the lives of little children worked 
so well that this year more streets in 
Salford have been closed, and Man¬ 
chester, following the good example, 
made some " play streets ’* in its poorest 
parts too. 

The Notice-Boards 

Large notice-boards are now to be 
seen at the corner of certain streets in 
Cottonopolis which read : " Drivers are 

requested to refrain from entering this 
street, which is reserved as a play street 
( for children.” 

These streets arc closed from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. from April r to September 30, 
and till 6 p.m. from October 1 to 
March 31. 

Liverpool has not adopted the idea 
yet, but Belfast has tried, closing a few 
streets between 6.30 p.m. arid 9.30 p.m. 

Many of us have been hearing the' 
Lancashire, Smiler speaking over the 
wireless in broad dialect: 

England teaches t'tvorld , that's true ; 

But ivhen aw’s said and done, 

Lancashire gaffers England, an* that's 
: Lleaw th* job's been won. 

There's many a true word spoken in 
jest! * Is it too much to hope that the 
enlightened lead of the Midlands will be 
followed all over England ? 


TWO LADIES OF BACUP 

We have another wonderful example 
to add to our records of long service. 

Mrs Mary Ellen Tattcrsall has been 
working at the same cotton mill in 
Bacup for over 70 years. She is now 
80, and still works four looms, being one 
of the. most regular and punctual 
employees of the firm. 

Mrs Mary Mulderrick, working at 
another cotton mill in Bacup, is only 75, 
but she is not far short of Mrs Tattcrsall** s 
record, for she started work at eight, 
and has been with her firm 67 years. 


OUT OF WORK 
FOR A YEAR 

A Remarkable Analysis 

WHAT IDLENESS IS COSTING 
THE COUNTRY NOW 

When we are told that 2,114,440 
persons were on the registers of the 
Employment Exchanges on August 21, 
what does it mean in respect of duration 
of unemployment ? 

Light on this important point is given 
by an official analysis which shows how 
long the unemployed had been on the 


register : 

Less than 3 months .. ... 1 , 153,329 

3 to 6 months. 224,492 

6 to 9 months .. .... .. 143,313 

9 to 12 months . 115,126 

A year or more . 478,180 


Total .. .. .. 2,114,440 


Everyone should take note of these 
facts. More than a third of the workless 
had been out for more than six months. 

Wc sec, too, that nearly half a million 
people (including 457,060 men) had 
on August 21 been out of work for more 
than a year. 

The condition of mind of workers 
thus thrown into hopeless idleness is 
a serious thing to contemplate. It is 
a great army of workers who have 
become permanently idle. 

£8,000,000 a Month 

The cost of unemployment benefits is 
now about £8,000,000 a month. 

In the four weeks ended August 26 
the sum paid out was nearly £8,000,000, 1 

The contributions paid by employers 
and workpeople do not meet this sum. 

The employers in the four weeks 
contributed £1,482,000 and the work¬ 
people £1,454,000. Under the Act the 
Exchequer furnishes an almost similar 
sum (£1,466,000). These three sums 
thus amount to £4,402,000. . 

The balance, amounting to rather less 
than half the total cost of the benefits 
and administration, is found by the 
Exchequer. 

The summary is for the four weeks : 

Paid by employers and 
workers.; £2,936,000 

Paid by the State .. .. • £ 5 , 018,000 

Total .. .. £7,954,000 

So the State is paying out over 
£1,200,000 a week in addition to. the 
sums paid by masters and men. This, 
curiously, is thought to be better than 
paying out wages for good work done. 

THE WONDER OF A 
HAZEL TWIG 

At a little hamlet called Thornhill, 
just outside Cardiff, Mr L. S. Carclel j 
keeps a poultry farm. 

Generally there is plenty of water, 
but tlie drought dried up all the springs 
and the poultry were in danger of dying 
for lack of water. 

Then came along Mr Cliff Mccs, 
known as an operatic singer, with an 
ordinary hazel twig. Pie walked over 
the two-acrc farm bearing the twig in 
front of him. Nothing happened. 
Again he tried, and this time the twig 
shook violently at three places, at the 
third more violently than at the other 
two. Here the twig forced itself down. 

There was no sign of water at the spot; 
indeed it was a most unlikely spot to 
expect water. But a well was sunk, and 
at 13 feet a spring of water yielding 
over 200 gallons an hour was found. 

The drought may go on, but Mr 
Cardell seems assured of a good supply 
of water lor himself and farm ; and the 
hazel twig and £20 did it. 

Sixty-four bunches of grapes have 
ripened on a vine grown in the open near 
Manchester. 

Money stolen from a Derbyshire home 
30 years ago was returned anonymously 
through the post the other day. 


Tennyson’s tree 

Sad Death in a Garden 

Will a yew known and loved by 
Tennyson be shipped to America ? 

For 200 years it has been growing in 
the vicarage garden at Grasby in Lin¬ 
colnshire. Alfred Tennyson’s brother, 
Charles Tennyson-Turner, was vicar at 
Grasby over 40 years, and both brothers 
sat and wrote in the shade of this yew. 
It was in this garden that the parson- 
poet wrote the charming poem called 
Letty's Globe, telling us about a little 
girl who was given a globe to play with : 

When Letty had scarce passed her third glad 
year 

And her young artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a coloured sphere 
Of the Vide Earth, that she might mark and 
know, 

By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 

She patted all the world ; old empires peeped 
Between her baby fingers ; her soft hand 
Was welcomed at all frontiers. How she leaped 
And laughed and prattled in her world-wide 
bliss : 

But when we turned her sweet unlearned eye 
On our own isle she raised a joyous cry : 

OJt / yes, I see it, Letty's home is there ! 

And, while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 

The Vicar’s Plans 

Lately the garden where so many 
sonnets were written has passed through 
sad days. Bushes have been allowed to 
sprawl over the flower-beds and tangled 
weeds have hidden the lawns. Worst of 
all, someone appears to have cut back 
the branches of Tennyson’s yew too 
vigorously and it has died. It is still 
standing, a tall, reproachful tree. 

Now the vicar, who has just come to 
England from Canada, is planning to 
sell the dead yew in America to raise 
funds for repairing Grasby Church tower. 
He hopes Mr Henry Ford will be 
tempted to buy Tennyson's tree. 

The vicar is full of plans for tidying 
up his garden and allowing the villagers 
to use it. It is a large, rambling garden, 
bounded by lovely fields. A dark yew 
alley is known as Poet’s Walk. When 
Tennyson-Turner lived here someone 
asked him to cut down one of his fav¬ 
ourite trees because it overshadowed an 
adjoining held. The vicar refused, but 
after his death the tree fell down 
through neglect. Today it is a stump. 

A Bell and a Tablet 

The village school, the vicarage, and 
the church at Grasb}^ were all built 
by Tennyson-Turner. One of the bells 
calling the villagers to church is in 
memory of his mother. A simple white 
tablet "carved with leaves in Grasby 
Church records his death on an April 
day in 1879, just a month before the 
death of his wife, Louisa Sellwood. 
Emily Sellwood (who married Alfred 
Tennyson) was a bridesmaid at Louisa’s 
wedding. We can picture Lord Tenny¬ 
son leading Emily down the aisle as a 
bridesmaid, and then later (and far 
more proudly) leading her from church 
as his bride. 


IS IT A REMBRANDT? 

A young man, M. Henri Carpc, has 
just bought a picture for five shillings 
in the open market at St Oucn near Paris. 

On getting home he discovered that 
it was signed RT, the monogram of the 
great Rembrandt. 

The subject of the picture is almost 
identical with the one called Winterje, 
the Skater’s Canal, which is in the Cassel 
Museum, of which Rembrandt had made 
several studies. Also it' is on wood, 
which, though the experts have failed to 
identify it, may be the ” unknown 
exotic wood ” on which Blind Tobias 
was painted. It is also known that 
several of Rembrandt’s paintings have 
disappeared since 1656, when a list was 
drawn up, and this may be one of them. 

It looks uncommonly like a lucky 
find for five shillings. 


DESCENDED FROM 
THE SHOGUNS 

Prince Tokugawa Comes 
To London 

ROMANTIC STORY OF HIS 
PRINCELY ANCESTOR 

A mpst interesting visitor from Japan 
has.been among us in London, the 71- 
year-old Prince Tokugawa, who until 
recently was Speaker of the Japanese 
House of Lords. . : 

A very great noble, the head.by virtue 
of descent and tradition of the entire 
Japanese nobility, the prince is. a 
patron of arts and letters; and so he 
came here to meet Englishmen like 
Mr Arthur Waley and Mr Laurence 
Binyon, who have done so much to 
make known the beauties of Japanese 
pictures and poetry to English readers. 

But there is an even more interesting 
aspect of the visit, for the prince would 
be the 16th Shogun if the Shogunate 
had not been destroyed when Japan 
emerged in the sixties of last century 
from the veil behind which she had 
hidden herself for more than 250 years. 

In Exile For Centuries 

In 1590 a great Japanese noble, 
Tokugawa Iyeyasu by name, angered 
at the influence of foreign missionaries 
at the Japanese Court, seized power.by 
force of arms, and after years of warfare 
sent the Emperor into a kind of shadow- 
exile in which he was kept for centuries. 
The Shogun, as he called himself, set up 
his own Court and capital at Yedo, and 
here Tokugawa Iyeyasu kept his private 
garrison of 80,000 devoted followers. 

He did more. He made tlie territorial 
lords from all parts of Japan spend six 
months of the year in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the lonely castle which stands 
today in the centre of the mighty capital 
of Tokyo. The . Emperor still held a 
nominal Court in the ancient capital of 
Kyoto, but lie was a shadow, nothing 
more, an object of reverence and. re¬ 
ligious awe, without real power. That 
was in the hands of the Shogun, and he 
bequeathed it to his descendants. 

Iyeyasu hated foreigners. He killed 
at least 40,000 of his own people who had 
adopted the Roman Catholic faith, and 
forbade all entry to Japan to foreigners 
ever after. That was why, when Admiral 
Perry steamed into Uraga Harbour) in 
1853, Japan was still a medieval country. 

How Tokyo Was Established 

It was the arrival of the first foreignex*s, 
followed by others, which inspired the 
territorial lords, oppressed and 
humiliated by the Shogunate for nearly 
three centuries, to. rise and rally round 
the Imperial House. A sharp civil war 
ended in 1868 in the defeat of. the 
Tokugawa prince and his adherents. 
The Emperor came out of the enforced 
seclusion in Kyoto to which he, like all 
his predecessors since the beginning, of 
the 17th century, had been condemned, 
and established a new and modern 
capital at the centre of the Shogunate, 
Ycdo, which was named Tokyo, the 
Eastern Capital. 

And so London’s visitor today is not 
the 16th Shogun, although, as Prince 
Tokugawa, he is still powerful.. 


THE STORY OF A LOST 
CAMERA 

Here is a quaint story told by a New 
Zealand resident who left his camera in 
a railway carriage over a year ago and 
gave up all hope of seeing it again. 

One day he noticed that a camera was 
listed among the lost luggage articles to 
be sold by the railway authorities. 

He made inquiries and found it was 
his long-lost camera. But the railway 
people said he would have to pay £3 for 
storage for one year. 

He refused to pay, attended the sale 
of lost luggage, and bought his camera 
back for six shillings l 
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The Divers • Preserving the Abbey • Puppet Theatres 



A Church cf These Days—Outside and Inside, this very 
attractive new church at Egham Hythe In Surrey Is an 
example of how good a modern church can be. Its font 
was given by the children. 





Preserving the Abbey—The exterior of Westminster 
Abbey is being limewashed to protect the stonework 
from the London atmosphere. The interior Is being 
treated with skimmed milk. 


* 



Painting a Bridge—A new coat of paint is being given to 
Hammersmith suspension bridge over the Thames. 


Head First—This splendid picture of high divers 
in mid-air was taken at Highgate Ponds. 


Rebuilding a Windmill—A sail of the windmill being 
rebuilt at the Heritage Craft School at Chailey in Sussex. 



The Tinker—IVIr Newbury Trent is carving a series of panels representing the old street 
cries of London, They are for tho facade of a new building in St James's Square. 


Little Players—A schoolboy visitor Is here seen inspecting some of the marionettes shown 
at the Puppet and Model Theatre Exhibition lately hold in London. 
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THE GREAT THINGS 
PEACE CAN DO 
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THE BONIN ISLANDS 

A BISHOP REFUSED 
ADMISSION 


Tlie Sort of People We Are 

THE ENGLISH SPIRIT IN THE WORLD’S LIFE 

Shut Up in a Little Island 
To Build Up Our Own Ways 

WHY THE ENGLISH PEOPLE ARE NOT LIKE ANYBODY ELSE 

Mr Baldwin has been talking about ourselves, reminding us of the sort of people we are 
and how we came to be what we are as a nation. We are Roman and Viking and Saxon 
and Norman, and it is interesting to read Mr Baldwin’s idea of how all these influences have 
worked in us. After the Romans and the Saxons came the Vikings and the Normans ; and 
this is what Mr Baldwin says of what followed. 


Have the Japanese Fortified 
This Outpost of the Pacific ? 

THE MILITARY MIND AGAIN 

Those who felt that disarmament 
at sea had made some progress must 
have been alarmed at a story which 
appeared a week or two ago. 

It was reported that the Anglican 
Bishop of South Tokyo had been for¬ 
bidden to visit the Bonin Islands. 

This little group, which lies 500 miles 
to the south of the mainland of Japan, 
has been a Japanese possession since 
1875, when the British Government sur¬ 
rendered any claim to sovereignty over 
the 20 English-speaking agriculturists 
living there. 

The Washington Treaty 

Japanese emigrated to these islands, 
cultivating sugar-cane, fruit, and vege¬ 
tables ; but until the end of the war 
the Japanese Government took little 
notice of them. 

Then their Mandatory power over the 
Ladrones and other Pacific islands as 
far away again to the south of the Bonin 
group brought them into prominence, 
especially as they possess in Chichi-jima 
a harbour which would be invaluable as a 
submarine and long-range aircraft base. 

There was little or no mention of them 
in the negotiations which led to the 
Washington Treaty signed by the five 
chief naval powers in 1922, when the 
Japanese Government agreed to cease 
fortifying bases in the Pacific; and 
whether any forts had been built at 
Chichi-jima by that date is doubtful. 

What has caused uneasiness is that 
Bishop Ileaslett, of the Anglican Mission 
of South Tokyo, was placed under mili¬ 
tary observation when he called last 
year, and when he called again last 
summer he was not even allowed to land. 

Local Official Blamed 

The Japanese Government, on this 
refusal being published in London, 
promptly denied that there was any 
rflicial ban on the visit of the bishop, 
•and declared that it was merely the stupid 
uction of some local official. 

If so, the official must have had some 
motive in forbidding the landing, and he 
could hardly have been ignorant of the 
bishop’s identity. 

With the world in its present sus¬ 
picious state, and the war lords having 
so much to say in the policy of Japan, 
this incident, small as it* is, reflects at 
any rate the dense ignorance and gross 
stupidity of the military mind in inter¬ 
national affairs. 

We can only hope that these lone 
islands will never be an outpost in a war 
by sea or air in the Pacific Ocean. 

WHO WAS SWIFT ? 

Born Dublin, November 30 , 1667 . 

Died Dublin, October 19 , 1745. 

The British Rabelais was first a power 
in the Whig Press, and afterwards one 
of the most trenchant writers on the 
other side. In addition to minor in¬ 
cumbencies held earlier, Jonathan Swift 
was Dean of St Patrick’s, Dublin, for 
over thirty years. Much of his time 
was spent in London society prior to 
this appointment, but it was while in 
Ireland that he wrote most of his 
famous satires. 

His latter days were clouded by 
periods of madness, upon which condi¬ 
tion, indeed, throughout the greater 
part of his life, he was frequently border¬ 
ing. A strange fact is that Gulliver’s 
Travels, his supreme satire upon the cant 
and shams of the age, has long been a 
children's classic. 


After a town’s meeting at Hornsey 
had voted against Sunday kinemas the 
poll was in favour of opening them. 


n^im most remarkable invasion of all 
* was the Scandinavian. No one 
would ever know what it was that drove 
the Scandinavians from their fiords and 
sent them across the Atlantic, across the 
Black Sea, to Venice, Athens, and 
Constantinople, where the Vikings were 
equally known. They came here and 
they stayed, and with them came a love 
of adventure that cropped up again and 
again, from time to time, and which he 
hoped would be with us as long as we 
were a nation. 

It broke out in the days of Elizabeth, 
and also in those of the Stuarts, and he 
could not help thinking our people 
had it in their very bones. Without it 
the Pilgrim Fathers would never have 
survived their first winter. 

Cousins of the Vikings 

Did we realise what this courage was ? 
For them the world was full of potential 
dangers and perils that did not exist 
for us. But they faced them and they 
won through. It was not long after that 
there came tlic last, and in many ways 
the most important, invasion: that 
which had the greatest influence (the 
Normans)—one of the greatest races 
that ever lived. They were first or 
second cousins of tlie Vikings. 

They were a nation of warriors, but 
they were much more. They were a 
nation which had acquired in the 
century and a half during which they 
lived in France a certain amount of 
learning, a knowledge of architecture 
and building, a knowledge of law, and a 
knowledge of government. They brought 
to this country a sense of unity, a sense of 
nationality, and an ordered government. 

For a century or more it was a toss up 
whether England became a province of 
a great French kingdom or whether she 
became a kingdom of her own. She 
became a kingdom of her own, and 
within a' century and a half or two 
centuries of the Norman invasion the 
English nation for tlie first time was 
welded into one more or less homo¬ 
geneous whole. 

Our Boundary 

During all the Middle Ages national 
boundaries in Europe were fluid. Our 
boundary was the sea. It was a fixed 
boundary which none could cross when 
once there was a united nation able to 
guard that sea frontier. It was owing 
to that principally that we were able 
to develop in this country our own 
peculiar civilisation and our own freedom 
in a security that was alien at that time 
to almost every other nation in the world. 

I should like at this point (Mr Baldwin 
continued) to remind you, if you do not 
remember them, of some words that 
were written by a very distinguished 
historian and Master of Baliiol. Mr 
A. L. vSmith wrote ; 

Nowhere was the village community 
so real and enduring a thing as it was in 
England for at least twelve centuries of 
its history. In every parish men met 
almost daily in humble but very real 
self-government to be judged by their 
fellows or fined by them or punished as 
bad characters, to settle the ploughing 
times and harvest times, the harrowing 
and the grazing rules. 

For the whole period of those twelve 
centuries that discipline went with the 
peculiar capacity for self-government . 
The development of the voluntary system 
in our many institutions, our aptitude for 
colonisation, our politics , our commercial 


enterprise, our Colonial Empire, are all 
due to the spirit of cooperation, the 
spirit of fair-play and give-and-take, the 
habit of working for a common purpose, 
which tempered the hard and grim 
individuality of the national character. 

I want you to notice particularly 
those words—the grim individuality 
and the spirit of cooperation. The 
English character is largely made up 
of these contrasts. Take a small thing. 
No people grumble more than \Ve do. 

I do myself every day. But though I 
grumble I do not worry and I keep 
cheerful. That is so with all English 
people. As a nation we grumble, but 
we never worry, and-the more difficult 
times are the more cheerful we become. 
Indifferent we may be in many ways 
to what is going on in the world outside, 
but that indifference is shed in times of 
difficulty. We are always serene in 
times of difficulty. 

In the Last Ditch 

We are not a military nation, but we 
are great fighters, as wc ought to be 
from the stock of which I have told you. 
We have staying power; wc are not 
rattled. I remember being very amused, 
and pleased also, by a writer who said 
my spiritual home was in the last ditch. 
If that be so, I share that ditch with 
most of my fellow-countrymen. 

Above all the English people have a 
glorious sense of humour rather than wit. 
Humour comes from the heart. Wit comes 
from the brain. We can laugh at ourselves. 
Do you remember what Ruskin said ? 

The English laugh is the clearest 
and truest in a metal that can le minted, 
and indeed only heaven can know what 
the country owes to it. 

Laughter is one of the best tilings 
that God has given to us, and with 
hearty laughter neither malice nor 
indecency can exist. 

Kindliness, sympathy with the under¬ 
dog, love of home—arc not all these 
characteristics of the ordinary English¬ 
man that you and I know ? He is a 
strong individualist in this : that he does 
not want to mould himself into any 
common mould, to be like everybody 
else. He likes to develop his own 
individuality, and yet he can combine 
for service. 

One of the Rarest Things 

Then the Englishman has a profound 
respect for law and order. This is part 
of his tradition of self-government. 
Ordered liberty (not disordered liberty, 
nor, what invariably follows it, tyranny), 
but ordered liberty, at this moment 
one of the rarest things in this topsy¬ 
turvy world. 

If these things be true, if these few 
characteristics which I have so briefly 
mentioned be, in fact, characteristic of 
our people, I say that such qualities 
were never more needed in the world. 
Let us hold on to what we are. Let us 
not try to be like anybody else. 

Wc can respect the fine qualities of 
other countries, but let us keep to our 
own. , With our pertinacity, with our 
love of ordered freedom, with our 
respect for law, with our respect for the 
individual, and our talent for combining 
in service, indeed, in our strength and 
in our weakness, I believe from my heart 
that our people are fitted to pass through 
whatever trials may be before us, and 
to emerge, if they are true to their own 
best traditions, a greater people in the 
future than they have been in the past. 


LAST OF THE ZUYDER ZEE 

Holland Marching On With 
Her Huge Reclamation Works 

DYKE 26 MILES LONG 

The persistent plodding Hollander 
has just won his greatest victory over 
the North Sea. 

He has completed the 26-mile dyke 
across the mouth of the Zuyder Zee. 
This huge gulf, over 80 miles long and 
34 miles wide, will in future be known 
as the Ysel Lake, unless, indeed, it is 
entirely reclaimed. 

It is a shallow area averaging about 
four yards in depth. Less than a 
thousand years ago most of it was dry 
land, but the sea burst in. Since the 
17th century the Dutch have slowly been 
regaining it, about 150,000 acres having 
been won back. It is estimated that this 
new dyke just completed will lead to the 
reclamation of another half a million 
acres of good loamy soil to be added to 
tlicir country. The north-west corner 
has already been drained, and every 
kind of crop grows in place of the sea¬ 
weed which floated there a few years ago. 
It is only lack of funds that prevents 
other areas from being reclaimed at 
once, but the plans are ready for three 
huge schemes. 

Road and Railway 

The great dyke, however, is complete 
with £ cement road for vehicles to cross 
from Uiorc to shore. . By the road is 
room for a double railway line, and the 
Dutch Government has already asked 
for money for a railway. 

The first section of this dyke, from 
Holland to the island of Wicringcn, was 
completed in 1925, and the main dyke 
from the island to the coast of Friesland 
was beg an in 1927. Locks and sluices 
have been incorporated in the work, one 
of the leeks being 436 feet long and 43 
feet wide, enabling ships of 2000' tons 
to pass through to Amsterdam. 

No visitor to this great engineering 
.work is likely to fail to realise what it 
means to Holland, for the construction 
company has given to the nation a 
Lookout Tower ninety feet high, from 
whose summit can be obtained a view 
of the dan: and the great expanse of 
water, now fiec from the waves of the sea. 


TRILBY’S BABIES 

Many of our older readers will think 
of Trilby when they hear that Mrs II. B. 
Irving has passed on. 

Long ago in the nineties this brilliant 
actress took London by storm when, as 
Dorothea Baird, she acted in the name- 
part of the famous play. Sir Henry 
Irving said to her that she did not merely 
take the part of Trilby; she was Trilby. 

So great was her popularity that at 
her wedding the police cordon was 
rushed and the church crowded out. 
After her son Lawrence was born most of 
the. sweet shops in the London slums 
displayed babies made of liquorice in 
their windows, and children would ask 
for a Trilby's baby, please. 

It was almost as if the future was 
foreseen, for babies of all kinds became 
the chief interest of Mrs Irving’s life. 
She looked after countless poor babies, 
sick babies, and unwanted ones. For 
years she was a helper at the St Pancras 
welfare centre, and she was also on the 
Board of Guardians and was secretary 
of the National Baby Week Committee. 
Trilby’s babies were, in fact, so numerous 
that a friend has described her as ” the 
eternal Mrs Darling who was always at 
heart necirer to Peter Pan than the 
littlcst of her children.” 


A slag heap from an old Dudley iron 
foundry has been bought by a road- 
making firm for /io.ooo. 
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URANUS AT ITS 
NEAREST 

1757 MILLION MILES 

A World That is 64 Times 
Larger Than Ours 

TALKING ON IA CELESTIAL 
WIRELESS PHONE 

Ey the C.N, Astronomer 


On Thursday next-the great world. 
Uranus will be at its nearest to us for 
this year, but at the great distance of 
about 1,757,156,006 miles, nearly 19 
times farther than the Sun. 


Notwithstanding j its faintness this 
vast planet should be easily found, for 
it is conveniently placed for observation 
in the south-east after about 8 o’clock 
and is due south at midnight. Its 
position relative to the chief stars of 
Aries was described in the C.N. a fort¬ 
night ago. Although Uranus is just per¬ 
ceptible with the naked eye field or 
opera-glasses are necessary to perceive 
the planet clearly. 

The accompanying star-map shows 
Uranus in the field of view of the 
stars, as they appear through field- 
glasses . The 
brightest star is 
Omicron, which 
with the other, 

Pi, is in the con- 
stellation ofj 
Pisces and easily I 
seen with the 
unaided e y e ; 
they may be 
readily found 
from the star- 
map in the C.N. 
of September 30. 

The star-map 
of this issue is on a much larger scale, 
and Uranus will be seen in its present 
position, indicated relative to Omicron 
and Pi; but as the planet is slowly tra¬ 
velling, apparently, westward in the 
direction of the arrow, it will not remain 
in these relative positions. Its motion 
may therefore be noted from time to 
time, the arrow indicating the extent 
during the next two months, after 
which Uranus reverses its direction. 



The position ot Uranus at 
the present time, the arrow 
indicating its progress during 
the next two months 


It thus becomes of great interest to 
watch the progress of a world 64 times 
the size of our own and at such a terrific 
distance that it would take 220,000 
Earths placed side by side in a row to 
reach Uranus. What a row of gigantic 
stepping-stones ! 

Even a wireless message which travels 
almost instantaneously from the other 
side of the Earth would take about two 
and a halfi hours to travel from Uranus. 
So talking on a celestial wireless phone 
would be a very slow business even if 
it were possible, since one would have 
to wait five hours for a response to 
each remark. 


A Very Involved Affair 

Another provoking circumstance would 
be that in the interval of reply our 
world would have turned consider¬ 
ably on its axis and ultimately its great 
absorbing body would be interposed in 
the way of reception while the same 
would be happening on Uranus, which 
rotates’ with great rapidity in only 
10 hours 49 minutes and approximately 
from south to north, whereas our world 
rotates in a west to east direction in 
23 hours 56 minutes. 

So if man ever succeeded in reaching 
Uranus he would find communication 
with his terrestrial associates by radio 
a very involved affair and direct con¬ 
verse would be impossible. Even in the 
case of Venus or Mars, the worlds which 
come nearest to us, several minutes 
would have to elapse before a response 
could be received even if interplanetary 
transmission was possible. G. F, M. 


A woman who has' lately died at St 
Leonards drew a pension from the 
Indian Government for.93 years. 


C.N. Questions 

ABOUT MUSIC 

We have asked our Music Correspondent to 
answer a few questions from time to time. 

What is Harmony?. 

The sounding together of musical tones 
called chords. 

In early Christian times choirs of 
upper and lower voices sat opposite ond 
another. First one side would sing, then 
the other would sing the same notes 
five degrees higher. One day they dis¬ 
covered that both choirs coukl sing these 
same melodies at the same time. After 
that somebody thought of adding a 
third sound ; then it was that the first 
chord of music was made. 

In 1240 one of the most perfect 
pieces of harmony was written, Sumer 
is Acumen' In. It delights the ear to¬ 
day. Later music became rather like a 
weaver’s loom ; the weft was like melody 
and the warp was the building-up of 
sounds into chords; The tapestry. of 
music grew richer in colour. But even 
in the very modern music of Delius one 
often hears the same harmonies as the 
Elizabethans used. Music has not 
altered so much as people think, though 
it is true there are many more instru¬ 
ments and far more musical sounds. 

What is Discord ? 

Discord is the exact opposite of Con¬ 
cord . In medieval times any interval that 
was not a fourth or fifth apart used to be 
thought discordant; people’s ears were 
accustomed to very few musical sounds. 

Later on, when Harmony was in¬ 
vented, a composer would sometimes 
hold over one note of a chord into the 
neighbouring chord, which often made 
a discordant sound, but this effect 
melted away if he dropped this note one 
degree into the chord that followed on. 

In this way people’s, ears gradually 
became accustomed to many chords 
which otherwise might have grated 
upon cars used only to concord. Some 
modern composers do not prepare our 
ears to receive discords ; but they all 
know that, unless discords arc made use 
of, the whole beauty of a full-sounding 
concord would be lost. 

We do not think of thorns without 
remembering the sweetness of the rose. 

What is Syncopation ? 

Syncopation is an upsetting of the 
natural musical accent. 

When a weak beat is continued by 
being tied to a strong one, although we 
.shall hear no actual sound on that beat, 
we feel the existence of it just the same. 

Beethoven often made his music sound 
jerky in this way, generally because he 
wanted to give more meaning to the 
regular rhythm which would follow 
these restless moods, 

Schumann, Wagner, and Brahms 
were very fond of Syncopation; but 
used without real knowledge of compo¬ 
sition it has the effect of making us feel 
we arc travelling over bumpy roads. 

This is why we grow tired so quickly 
of American Rag-time. Only a few of 
these tunes contain melody ; their com¬ 
posers have little else in their minds but 
the disturbing of natural rhythm and 
the setting-up of false values. 

What is a Waltz ? 

The word comes from the German 
walzen , to turn, and it was danced in 
Germany first. A slow country dance, in 
three time, called a Landlcr, was its 
ancestor. As soon as the waltz was 
danced in drawing-rooms it lost its 
countrified air,, but Schubert wrote many 
lovely waltz tunes ; Weber too, but 
Johann Strauss, the Viennese, was the 
waltz king. He gave such a lilt to his 
melodies, like The Blue Danube, it 
made them quite irresistible. 

When the waltz arrived in England 
(about 1791) people were horrified at 
what they called a hateful dance. Lord 
Byron abused it roundly. One of its 
greatest charms was its introduction of 
a few bars, where just a hint was given 
of what was to come, then a pause, and 
the swaying melody began. 


934 BOYS CLUBS 

BUT MORE AND MORE 
WANTED 

Bringing the Public School 
Spirit Into the Slums 

ONE WAY OF MAKING 
GOOD CITIZENS 

Now that the dark winter evenings 
arc arriving and the fields and play¬ 
grounds are not available for the lads 
of our cities who spend their days in 
factory and workshop, the social clubs 
for boys, with their gymnasiums, game 
rooms, and corners for a quiet read or 
talk, come into their own. - 

There is no thinking man or woman 
who docs not realise how valuable a 
part a club for leisure hours has in 
moulding character. The trouble is that 
there arc not nearly enough of them 
where they arc most needed. 

A great effort is now being made to 
increase the funds of the National 
Association which coordinates the work 
of the 934 Boys Clubs in this country, 
advising them in their problems aiid 
ensuring that the experience of the 
older clubs should not be wasted when 
new ones are established. 

Time and Money 

Boys Clubs in London arose for the 
most part from the desire of the Public 
Schools to do for boys what the Univer¬ 
sities do for older people in their Settle¬ 
ments. Boys, masters, and parents 
collected funds to meet the rent and 
expenses of a building in London or 
other large towns, and it was found that 
Old Boys were ready to devote a few 
hours a week to running these clubs. 

These young helpers give their time, 
but they have not money to give as 
well. It is for older people to do this, 
and Major j. J. Astor, of The Times,, 
has launched a strong appeal for funds 
to strengthen and extend the work. He 
declares that those who contribute, to 
this movement could not easily find a 
sounder investment, the return in the 
form of good citizenship being both 
speedy and certain. It will more than 
justify the temporary sacrifice. 

At present there is a membership of 
some 100,000 boys, but we know only 
too well that this number is only a 
fraction of those who would benefit by 
being members of these clubs. 

We can assure our readers that any 
subscriptions they can send to the 
Secretary, Chairman of The Times, 
Printing House Square, E.C.4, will help 
to make some lad in a depressed area 
a better citizen than if he were left to 
his own devices in its streets. 


OXFORD TIDIES UP 
End of a Great Undertaking 
in Sight 

It is 200 years since someone said 
there ought to be a catalogue of all the 
books and manuscripts in all the libraries 
of Oxford. 

It seems absurd that a student today 
should have to write to 20 libraries before 
discovering which has the book he wants. 

No wonder Professor Morison of 
Harvard said, 41 Among the other dis¬ 
couragements to scholarship at Oxford 
are the libraries. They arc hopelessly 
uncoordinated, and so decentralised that 
it requires years to learn what books on 
one’s own subject may be found there.” 

During the last 200 years various 
attempts have been made to remedy all 
this, and have failed. But three years 
ago the catalogue was started again, and 
we hear that the preliminary work has 
been completed and that publication 
may take place next year. 

Even so, the catalogue will only take 
us up to books printed before 1641. 

There arc about 3,000,000 printed books 
and 60,000 manuscripts in Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, and so it was decided that some 
limit must be fixed to the undertaking. 


II 



brimful of 


Healthy 



/CHILDREN need more nour- 
ishment than ordinary foods 
provide, to re-create the strength 
and energy they spend so prodigally 
and to ensure healthy growth and 
sturdy development. 

That extra nourishment is supplied 
most abundantly by delicious- 
“ Ovaltme.** This complete and 
perfect food beverage contains, in 
the correct proportions and in a 
concentrated form, every nutritive 
element essential for creating energy 
and vitality and for building up 
strong, healthy bodies; sound nerves 
and alert minds. 

Always remember that “ Ovaltine *' 
is 100 per cent, health-giving 
and energy-creating nourishment, 
scientifically prepared from the high¬ 
est qualities of malt extract, fresh 
creamy milk and new-laid eggs 
from the ** Ovaltine ” farms. 

Unlike imitations, * Ovaltine *' does 
not contain any household sugar to 
give it bulk and to reduce the cost. 
Nor does it contain a large per¬ 
centage of cocoa. Considering its 
supreme quality, 1 Ovaltine ” is 
by far the most economical food 
bevetage you can buy. Reject sub¬ 
stitutes—they are definitely not 
like “ Ovaltine.” 



Buildsup Brain. Nerve and Bodlf 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 

1/1, i/jo and 3/3 per tin . 


P642 
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Protect the 
Vital Parts 



It is the Chest, the Abdo¬ 
men, and the Lumbar 
Region which are most 
susceptible to chill, and 
the utmost protection is 
needed to prevent more 
serious ills. 


CHILPRUFE 

for CHILDREN 


Apart from the unique protec¬ 
tion afforded by Cliilprufe Pure 
Wool, it is wonderfully durable 
and easily the most economical 
underwear. 


There is also a complete range of 

LADIES’ CHILPRUFE, 

equally protective and fashionably de¬ 
signed. AsIt £ or p ar t( cu iars of the 

CHILPRUFE RENOVATIONS 
SERVICE. 


Enquire from the Cliilprufe Agent of your district for the 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
THE CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO., LEICESTER. 

JOHN A. BOLTON, Proprietor. 


Lucky 

Prize-Winners 

for 

September 


Uncle Odol’s 

PAINTING COMPETITION 

Here are the names of the boys and girls who have 
won prizes in Uncle Odors Painting Competition 
tor September—116 ol them altogether, and every 
one will receive a jolly present such as a Story 
Book ; a Camera ; a bouncing Ball ; a Box o! 
Paints; an Aeroplane; a Game. There are 
heaps of others, too. 


BOYS 


Kenneth Brewer 

Patrick Cross 

Sydney Ford 

Derick Lynch 

Joseph O'llalloran 

Peter Francis 

Henry Lovell 

Donny Nash 

Arthur Kerton 

Kenneth Whitrow 

Patrick ltyan 

Mil burn Preston 

William Tate 

Bcginald Iloydon 

Pat Furlong 

Norman South 

Casper Pugh 

Bernard Kavanagh 

Derek Jones 

Joseph Shaw 

David Mundio 

Kenneth Storry 

Robert (hitting 

Joe Collins 

George Jones 

ltobcrt ltaeburu 

John ltyan 

John Ansell 

Dcrok Woolrich 

Deunis Carman 

Sydney Butterfield 

Tom Mackie 

Kevin O'Farrcll 

Deunis Worley 

Albert Haywood 

Frederick Box 

Pat Fisher 

Kenneth Cooper 

John Ncavc 

Denis Sturdivant 

Derek Carter 

Vernon Burton 

Michael Kearsley 


Dick Kin neon 

James Topp 

Albert Kelly 




GIRLS 


Barbara Kempslou 

Doris Forham 

Sybil Kimpton 

Camilla Conroy 

Foggy Ilolmau 

1‘oggy Percival 

Phyllis Gascoigne 

Jean Woodley 

Lilian Sills 

Iris Bateman 

Daisy Elliott 

Dorr ice (Jasso u 

Helen Kinneen 

Margaret Tinsley 

JO it line Walsh 

J)oris Corner 

Anna Kinneen 

Joan Halcomb 

Iris Clut ten 

Joyce Heap 

Roma Tom pier 

Kathleen McDonnell 

Xancy Glutton 

Joan Bryning 

Betty Jones 

Kathleen Strpud 

Josie Finn 

Helen Hudson 

Jose Stafford 

JO 1 sic Gat laud 

Jenny Easton 

Joan Cosstick 

Mary Child 

Lilian Miller 

Dorothy Horup 

Grace Barrage 

Pauline Mi 11ston 

Kora Jones 

Marjorie Lucas 

Phyllis Jones 

Eva Thoruber 

Edna Pepper 

Edna Hawkins 

Jean Dyson 

J oy Thompson 

Sylvia Beadle 

Nellie Hunt 

Marjorie Siddall 

Audrey Pea die 

Margaret Bond 

Joan Bogors 

Betty Smith 

K. Bur rage 

Mary Lovell 

Betty Rogers 

Annie Lovell 

Mary Pilaris 

Winifred Garnett 

Mary Hook 

Isabel Poolo 

C. lloper 

Jean Fenn 

Miriam Thornbcr 

Mary Morslcy 

Beryl Little 

Beryl Kendlc 

Olga Sutton 


M. WhcatcroCt 

Audrey Rondlo 

Irene Mctcalfo 




is best for 
CHILDREN’S TEETH 


GET YOUR COPY OF THIS 
FREE BOOK . 

Why shouldn’t you be one of Uncle Odol’s lucky 
prize-winners ? All you have to do is to get 
Mummy to buy you a 6d. tube of Odol Tooth Paste 
or a 6d. tin of Solid Dentifrice and ask for the free 
Painting Book. You will find all the rules of the 
competition inside. 


Garland 


CHINA HAS A PLAN 

Making More of a Vast 
Country 

NEWS FROM THE I.L.O. 

A vast plan for restoring country life 
and prosperity in the rural districts of 
China was drawn up by a recent Govern¬ 
ment conference in Nanking and is now 
being put into action. 

This news comes to us through the 
postbag of the I.L.O. The scheme is far 
too big to be described fully, but its 
main purpose is to restore the land made 
desolate by floods so that the rural 
population can find means of livelihood 
and to persuade the fai*mers to stay on 
it instead of flocking with their capital 
to the cities. 

Expert committees are to be ready to 
advise on every kind of problem : how 
to fertilise the soil, how to irrigate 
the fields, how to fight the insect pests, 
what implements to procure, how to culti¬ 
vate the gardens, and how to raise cattle. 

Model Farms 

The four staple products (silk, tea, 
rice, and cotton) arc. to have special 
attention, the price of transport is to be 
reduced, and taxes and levies are to be 
diminished or abolished. One way of en¬ 
couragement is to set up model farms on 
State-owned waste land where scientific 
methods of all kinds will be. used and 
demonstrated. 

In North China, where military 
operations and bandit raids have im¬ 
poverished the country, special supplies 
of labourers, of seeds, and of cattle are 
provided. Irrigation is improved by 
sinking wells, strengthening dykes, 
dredging canals and ponds, and by 
putting up windmills. 

In every province there is to be set up 
a special committee to direct farmer's 
cooperative societies. 

WHAT IT IS THAT HAS 
FAILED 

Money, Not Production 

From its wonderful observatory at 
Geneva the League of Nations surveys 
the world's work in such fashion as was 
never possible before. 

Now it tells us, most usefully, how 
the world has been producing in the 
great trade depression. 

Taking the average output of the 
years 1925 to 1929 as 100, we find that 
in 1932 world output had fallen to 94. 

This is very important, for it reminds 
us that the total fall was marginal. 

In agriculture there was actually no 
fall at all. Actually the agricultural 
output of 1932 was 102, or two per cent 
higher than the average of 1925 to 1929. 

But. food prices fell heavily, and the 
food producers could not buy, so that 
other outputs fell. 

So we fmd that the non-agricultural 
output in 1932. was 73, or about three- 
fourths of the average of 1925-1929. 

Industry fell to 77, and the quantity 
of international trade to 80. 

If we understand all this we realise 
that the world has been involved in a 
failure of exchange, not a failure of 
power to produce. 

In other words, it was only the mone¬ 
tary system that failed. N 


THE EARLY MOTORIST 

Those of us who have seen Sir Henry 
Lytton in Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
can hardly believe he is 66, but there is 
a story to prove it in his book A Wander¬ 
ing Minstrel, just published by Jarrolds 
at 10s 6d. 

Sir Henry was one of the first motorists, 
and when he drove his steam engine 
motor-car “ all the way from Turnham 
Green to Kcw Bridge, a distance of at 
least three miles/' he wrote to tell a 
friend about the exploit. 

A telegram brought the reply : " Con¬ 
gratulations. How did vou set back ? " 


RECTORS OYER TWO 
CENTURIES 

Fine Record Snapped 

A LONG LINE IN LINCOLNSHIRE 

A link with a family of rectors for 
210 years has been broken by the death 
of the Rev Algernon Curtois, of Brans- 
ton in Lincolnshire. 

For the last years of a long life he 
has lived in Lincoln, but has been laid 
to rest in the hilltop churchyard of 
Branston, a few miles from the city, in 
the village his ancestors loved and 
worked in. 

Algernon Curtois was never rector of 
Branston, but he loved the old church 
with its striking Norman tower. Only 
a month or two ago he gave to the 
church a beautiful plaster plaque 
modelled by his sister, Miss Ella Curtois. 
It is called Prayer, and shows the 
Virgin, wearing a veil and wimple, 
looking upward. The face is wonder¬ 
fully tranquil. 

Father and Daughter 

Miss Curtois has been settled in Paris 
for some years, but when her father was 
rector here she lived at Branston. 
Father and daughter' between them 
carved the beautiful chancel screen in 
the church, the rector carving the deli¬ 
cate arches and tracery at the top and 
his daughter the figures below. The 
figures represent men and women from 
the 1st to the 17th century who have 
helped in the growth of Christianity. 
Miss Curtois must be a Nature lover, 
for the snowdrops, thistles, leaves, 
and ferns in the panels are charming. 

The first member of the Curtois family 
to come as rector to Branston was John 
Curtois, son of a mayor of Lincoln. 
He was here from 1681 to. 1719. He 
was followed by his son and grandson, 
who between them ministered in this 
church for nearly a century. It was in 
their time that the Georgian rectory 
opposite the church was built. The 
father of Miss Ella Curtois and her uncle 
were the last of the line at Branston 

OLD AGE OF A LOUD 
SPEAKER 

To the British Museum 
For Repairs 

One of our travelling correspondents 
sends us news of a curiosity in a Lincoln 
village which has just paid a visit to 
the British Museum to receive old-age 
treatment. 

The patient was a 200-ycar-old speak¬ 
ing trumpet from- Willoughton, one of 
six now left in England. This trumpet 
(a vamping horn, as it is sometimes 
called) is made in six sections and 
measures six feet long. It usually hangs 
on the church wall. 

An old sea captain is said to have left 
the horn in Willoughton. Since it came 
here the horn has been put to various 
uses. They include calling the gleaners 
to the harvest field, rousing labourers 
from sleep in the morning, warning cow¬ 
herds from common land, and leading 
the church choir. In the open air the 
human voice carried for a mile through 
the trumpet. The noise made was a 
strange humming sound. 

For the last 80 years or so the old 
horn has been silent. The last person to 
use it in Willoughton was Betty Wells, 
for many years the parish clerk. In her 
day there was a three-decker pulpit in 
the church, and her place for reading 
the lessons and reciting the responses 
was in the lowest compartmenL 

Willoughton is proud of its quaint 
horn. As far as wc know Charing in 
Kent, Bray brook and Harrington in 
Northamptonshire, East Leake in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, and Lincoln Museum are 
the only other places possessing one. 
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THE THREE CHIMNEYS 
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Serial Story by 

Gunby Hadath 


What Has Happened Before 

When' Paul's father, was drowned -hi a 
terrible gale off the rocky Cornish coast it was 
some consolation to the orphan lad to find 
that he had left behind a letter—an old 
fisherman found it in a bottle washed up by 
the tide—addressed to My dear son, Paul 
Trevose, at Cam Dolphin in Jettison Cove. 

CHAPTER 7 
Mystery 

Co, after shutting the door, Paul picked up 
^ the letter and began again: 

" My dear Son, I am writing this to you 
from the brig Constance, on which I have 
taken a passage that may end, I fear, some¬ 
what otherwise than I had anticipated. 
For as I write it seems likely that our ship 
must make up her mind either to founder 
without assistance and thus make an end 
of it, or to dash herself to pieces with much 
ugly to-do upon those very rocks which 
you and I know so well, though I had hardly 
expected to extend their acquaintance so 
violently, It may even be that as I write 
you are watching us.” 

Paul was compelled to pause. The pic¬ 
ture had come back too poignantly. Again 
lie could see them gathered in front of the 
inn, with the lights of that doomed and dis¬ 
tant ship out at sea, with his father (had he 
but known it) down in her cabin, penning 
these lines, with the canister standing beside 
him and his packing-twine and canvas 
ready to hand, facing aught that might 
occur with composure and refusing to be 
hurried. # A passage that may end, I fear, 
someivhat otherwise than I had anticipated. 

Who else but his father, thought Paul, 
would have put it in that fashion. 

" The sea is but a treacherous postman, 
son Paul, and one whom few will employ 
except under compulsion. If the brig 
strikes I shall deliver this letter to his charge, 
in the hope that he will duly honour my 
trust. But should he deliver my body 
safe and sound also then no other hands but 
my own will open the canister, as the label 
in which I propose to wrap it will stipulate. 
In other words, Paul, you are not to read 
this in my lifetime.” 

Paul inclined his head gravely. 

<( There is a great deal that I have to say to 
you, Paul, but time presses, and I must be as 
brief as I can. To begin with: mark that my 
Will is with Mr Kirk, the lawyer of Falmouth. 
There will be very little for you, for the 
bulk of my income has been derived from a 
pension which will die with me.” 

" As if,” thought Paul, ” I cared about the 
beastly money ! ” 

His father . might have forecast the re¬ 
mark while his pen travelled, so precisely 
did the next words fasten upon it. ‘ - ; 

" Money, son Paul, is a very .necessary 
.evil, without which, or a sufficiency, man 
can do little. But some need more, some 
less; your needs for the present must.be 
met by. the sum of fifty, pounds sterling, 
deriving from the capital sum I bequeath 
you, together with the other arrangements 
I .have made with which Mr Kirk the 
;lawyer will duly acquaint you,” 

Paul paused, and knitted his brows.’ 
What other arrangements ? What other 
arrangements had his father provided ? 
Could it mean that lie himself must give up 
Carn Dolphin and go away at once from 
Jettison Cove ? Oh, no; it could never 
mean that—he would hate it to mean that, 

" There is also a small provision for 
Hannah and Cyrus, who arc at liberty to 
do what they like with it, Paul. 

” And though I have not set this forth in 
my Will, and attach it as a condition to your 
inheritance, my particular wish is that you 
shall continue to live at Carn Dolphin. But 
I leave no command behind me. Subject 
to the arrangements already alluded to, 

■ you will please yourself whether you stay 
, or whether you go. But my dearest wish, 
Paul, is that you should stay at Carn Dol¬ 
phin. I should like you one day to raise a 
big house where it stands.” 

Paul breathed again. lie was not to be 
turned out of doors, then. Ah, how much 
his father's desire leaped with his own! 
But, one day raise a big house* ■ 

He read eagerly on. . 1 

" When you reach the age of twenty-one, 
my dear son, you may loolc, I think, to 
conic into great riches. Of this I will tell 
you anon. But let me say now that of 
late I have been visited by certain mis¬ 
givings which have taken some of the bloom 
off a happy assurance, and have kept me, 
I am fain to own, in two moods.” 

Paul's eyes came up from the letter 
again with a start. Was this what old 
Hannah had meant when confiding to 
Esther that "the master.was fussed about 


something ” ? He searched his mind for 
Hannah's identical words, as Esther had 
quoted them'at St Drimien's Well, the’master 
is'fussed about something, lassie. He’s throb¬ 
bing with it and a little bit scared of it. And 
here he had the dead man confessing " two 
moods ” after marvellously predicting 
great riches to come. . Oh, he wished his 
father had told him where they .would come 
from ? Stay ! Of this I will tell you anon . 
Then the letter would come to it. 

" Now, Paul, I must give you the manner 
of your glad prospects. These are not 
known to Mr Kirk, nor to Cyrus or Hannah ; 
therefore so soon as I have, confided the 
secret to yourself you must instantly destroy 
every line of this letter. On that condition 
(there I I make a condition at last, Paul) 
I shall let you into a secret shared by no 
living creature with the exception of one 
other, of whom you will learn when the time 
comes. Prepare to destroy this letter, 
Paul. Here is your—-” 

And that was all! It ended there. TI16 
sea had it. The ship had struck before his 
father could finish; the waves which had 
thrown the brig upon the Three Chimneys 
had come for ever between Paul and the mes¬ 
sage’s ending. 

He could picture that final scene, these 
broken , words showed it. He heard the 
hoarse, hurried shout which had called his 
father on deck as the brig rushed to death ; 
he could see the writer stop and snatch up 
his writing and thrust it into the canister 
as it stood, and sew this up in the canvas with 
fingers that were racing against the last 
minute. Too well Paul could picture it 
all. He closed' his eyes, shuddering. 

But this wouldn't do, he must copy his 
father’s composure. So with steady gaze 
he read through the letter once more and 
then, carrying.thc sheets one by one to the 
fife, he dropped them into the flames and 
watched them consumed. 

For although the letter had been deprived 
of a mysterious secret itself he never doubted 
but that his father wished its destruction. 

But lie retained the canister, with the 
label and canvas. . He locked these up in a 
drawer which he kept to himself. There 
were one or two little tilings in that drawer 
which his father had given him, and a card- 
case of some swcct-smclling Indian wood that 
had belonged to his mother. He placed 
the canister and the card-case together. 

CHAPTER 8 
Mr Kirk 

IV/Tr Kirk the lawyer was a small chubby 
man, with a bright round eye, like a 
bird’s, which lie fastened on Paul for quite 
an embarrassing space before observing that 
the weather had picked up remarkably and 
suggesting they might.as well discuss business; 
Which, .considering that the, good man had 
come for that purpose, appeared so amusing 
to Paul that, lie could not help smiling. i 

Hannah had set out a table - with -pen .4 
and ink in the living-room. But the 
visitor, who was carrying a little black 
bag as pudgy-looking and sociable as its 
master, turned his back on the table, and 
pouncing upon the cushioned window-seat 
overlooking the sea drew a deep breath 
of satisfaction and perched himself on the 
cushions* with his shoulder against the 
panes and his legs curled up under him. 

" That’s better ! ” he chirped. 

It astonished Paul. It seemed so un- 
lawycr-like to sit with your legs curled up 
that way. But it was jolly, and it put him 
more at his ease, taking the stiffness out 
of a visit he had been dreading.. 

Mr Kirk pointed to • the opposite end 
of the window. " Now fix yourself there,”, 
he said, " and I’ll show you the Will.” 

So Paul fixed himself there. He liked 
Mr Kirk. 

, From the pudgy bag came a document 
bound with red tape, which crackled as the 
lawyer’s fingers unfolded it. " Dated six 
months ago,” he said crisply. " Please, 
listen. I’ll read it.” 

It told Paul no more than his father’s 
letter liad told him. 

"So there we arc! ” Mr Kirk pro¬ 
nounced as he finished. " Your income 
of fifty pounds will be paid by the Bank; 
which will also discharge the small legacy 
to those two servants. I understand they 
have been with your father a long time ? ” 

" Before I was bom, sir,” said Paul. 

" Before you were born 1 ” ’ 

" Yes; and before my father was married. 
He’d settled here for a long time before 
he was married.” 

" Just so. Just so. Are these two old 
people quite trustworthy ? ” 

" Quite what J ” he exclaimed. 

Continued ou tlie next pago 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST MUSIC 
^keyg. FOR 1 ,m A WEEK 



A, 


I d ’ :• 


-o- 


is Syl - via? 


What 


is 



MELODIES 

OF THE WORLD 

Edited by MARK HAMBOURG 


NINE 
MUSICAL GEMS 
IN 

EACH PART 

Part 1 Contains 

THE BLUE DANUBE 

•S/rauss 

WHO IS SYLVIA? 

Schubert 

LIEBESTRAUM 

■ Liszt 

MINUET in G 

Beethoven 

HABANERA from 
Carmen Bizel 

DREAMING 

Schumann 

DRINK TO ME ONLY 

T raditional 

MELODY in F 

Rubinstein 


FULL MUSIC SIZE 
including Full Words of All Songs 

B Y taking in the parts of this splendid new 
publication music lovers will be able to 
build up, week by week, in the cheapest 
possible way, a collection of the most popular 
and tuneful melodies of all times by the greatest 
masters of melody. 

Mark Hambourg is an understanding Editor. 
He has selected only those pieces that possess 
real harmony and beauty, musical creations that 
are known wherever music is played, classic 
gems which never grow old, airs that wireless 
and gramophone have helped to revive and 
endear to all those who play and sing in their 
own homes. If you play the piano, no matter 
what other music you possess, you need this 
new and amazingly varied collection of the 
masterpieces of the greatest composers of all 
ages and of all nations. It is so inexpensive to 
buy and the pleasure it will give is so great. 


In tike loose parts or bound into fine 
handsome volumes in the cases which 
the publishers trill provide at minimum 
eostf this splendid ticiv tvorh is equally 
valuable both to those who play the 
piano already f and to those who are 
Icarniny, It brinr/s for the first time all 
tftat is best in classical music within the 
reach of the most modest purse . On Sale 
at all Newmyents, Booksellers and 
ISlkksic Beaters, 


PART 

ONE 

NOW READY 



Quite trustworthy ? " said"Mr Kirk. 

- The words had come with a snap. They 
made Paul's blood boil. I 7 ancy anyone 
daring to question old Cyrus and Hannah ! 
If he hadn't liked this little lawyer so much 
he’d have told him what he thought without 
mincing language. He answered stiffly : 

" You could trust them with anything." 

" That’s good," said Mr Kirk in a slow, pon¬ 
dering tone, as he drew a second document 
out of his bag. But instead of unfolding 
this he sat for some moments and regarded 
Paul with an oddly puzzled expression, 
"Was your father," lie uttered sud¬ 
denly, " a suspicious man, Paul ? " 

Paul started once more. " What makes 
yoy think that, sir ? " he asked. 

* Because your father made his Will in 
the oddest of fashions without taking me , 
any further into his confidence. You can 
judge for yourself when I tell you just 
how . it happened. One morning there 
marched into my office in Falmouth a 
man whom neither I nor my clerks knew 
from Adam and informed me that he’d 
heard tell J was passably honest. Passably, 
honest! " . The little lawyer laughed 

merrily. “ What a thing to say to a 
member of an honoured profession and Clerk 
to the Magistrates, whose family • have 
practised for generations in Falmouth! 
Passably honest S " lie chuckled again. 
" That was rich, Paul! " 

“ It was my father ? " Paul interposed. 
" It was indeed, Paul. Then he, went 
on to say that lie Wanted liis Will made 
at once. Wills Made While You Wait 1 " 
The bird-like eyes twinkled again. " You' 
might have supposed I was there to sole 
and heel boots 1 And down he sat and 
refused to budge till we’d got it all ship¬ 
shape, when he completed it, and paid me 
upon the nail. 'And listen,* lie said, 

* you stick to that Will, Mr Kirk, and get 
into touch at once with my son if anything 
happens to me. Do you follow ? If 
anything happens to me,’ he repeated. 

‘ But how shall I know, Mr Trcvose, if 
anything happens to you ? * I said. ‘ Oh ! ’ 
he shouted, ' you’ll sec it large enough 
in the newspapers ! ’ There the little man 
paused and again he eyed Paul intently. 
" Now, that was a strange remark, a very 
strange remark; I should see it large 
enough in the newspapers; a disturbing 
remark. For your father could not then 
have anticipated shipwreck ? " 


" No, of course not," Paul uttered. 

. " Then what did your father expect to 
make a"stir in the" newspapers? Some 
sudden death ? Some violent death ? 
Tell me that, Paul." 

The forebodings hinted at in his father’s 
letter flew into Paul’s mind, but his lips 
were closed about that. And old Hannah's 
remark to Esther returned to his mind; 
but that had been only supposition or 
fancy. There was nothing he could put 
before Mr Kirk, and nothing whatsoever 
even for guesswork. 

" Sir, I think it was my hither’s manner,” 
he said, 

" Well, perhaps," the little man owned 
in an unconvinced fashion. " But I do 
wish your father had taken me into his 
confidence." Then he raised the foolscap 
document he had produced, and was 
opening it, but broke off to look at Paul 
shrewdly. " Have you any close relations 
in Cornwall ? " he uttered. 

" No, sir," Paul responded at once—at 
least none that I know of. My mother 
wasn’t English, she was Italian-" 

" But your father was Cornish ! " 

" Yes ; but he left home as a lad, sir, 
and knocked about the world a lot before 
he returned to Cornwall and settled down 
here. He wasn’t a young man then. 
Later on he got married." 

" He was Cornish. Then he’ll have some 
relations in Cornwall." 

" None that I ever heard him mention," 
said Paul. " He never told me much about 
liis affairs,' sir, though he did tell me once 
how he fetched my mother from Italy to 
marry her; and one other time when we 
were out in our boat together he began 
talking and saying that he was the last of 
his family; of his branch of the*Trevoses, 
I remember his words were. In the old 
days, he said, our branch had been very 
well off. But he did not know that any 
were left but us two. And I could never 
get hiiii to talk about it again, sir." 

" So," . observed Mr Kirk, "it amounts 
to this, then : that so far as you know you 
have no relations get-at-able." 

"Get-at-able 1 " smiled Paul. "No, none 
at all, sir." 

" I see. Well, think hard now for a 
moment; think very hard. Did you ever 
hear your father speak of a Mr Rim ? 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Plays For Safety 


F ather J acko greatly surprised his 
family by saying that he was going 
to do some serious reading this winter. 

" What arc you going to read, dear ? ” 
asked his wife. 

But Father Jacko hadn’t got so far as 
that. He intended, he said, to get the 


Chimp, who was going to look at some 
puppies. " Coming, Jacko ? " he asked. 

* Jacko was: nothing would have 
stopped him. 

He put the book in his pocket (having 
first slipped the note in between the 
leaves " for safety ") and off he went. 



Jacko fought his way through 


librarian at the public library to recom¬ 
mend something. 

The librarian was only too pleased to 
hear that someone was to make use of 
those new-looking books on the top 
shelves that nobody seemed to want. 
He took one down, blew off the dust, and 
handed it across the counter. 

Father Jacko looked at it doubtfully, 
and took it home to see how he liked it. 

He didn’t like it—not at all. The next 
morning he gave it to Jacko to change 
for an Edgar Wallace. 

" And you might call at the baker’s," 
his mother called out,, “and bring me 
some flour. You’ll have to take this 
note," she added. " I’ve nothing smaller." 

Jacko went off whlistling. At the 
corner of the lane he met his friend 


When he got home it was dinner-time. 
" Here’s your book. Dad!" he cried, 
flinging down a well-worn volume. . 

"Where's my flour?" asked his 
mother; and seeing the blank look on 
Jaclco's face, she added : "I gave you a 
ios note—I hope you haven’t lost it." 

Jacko turned pale. With one bound 
he was out of the house, flying down 
the garden path, racing along the 
High Street, fighting his way through 
the people, till he reached the library 
counter ... 

It was all right. The book was back 
on its shelf—no one had asked for it, 
the note just where Jacko had left it. 

"Yes, my boy," said Father Jacko, 
half an hour later, " it’s lucky, for you 
that I happen to read serious books 1 " 


/ 
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HOLIDAYS ARE OVER 

FOR MOST READERS 

Do not let this phrase apply to the patients 
in The Queen's Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road,’London, who are waiting 
their turn for Sunshine and Convalescence at 

THE 

LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME, 

BEKHILL-ON-SEA. 


/3,50c) a year is needed to 
maintain the Home. 


Please, reader, do your share, and send a 
contribution to 

THE SUNSHINE LADY 

(Little Folks Home Fund), 
c/o THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 

HACKNEY ROAD, E.2. 
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Mrs. Fooks (In 



Wye) . 

3 

0 

memory of Diana) 

2 0 

0 

Miss A,. Hutehin- 



Miss G. L. Smart... 

5 

0 


5 

0 

G M. Smith . 

2 

6 

Mrs. Leigh . 

10 

0 

A Friend . . 

2 

6 

Miss Poll . 

10 

0 

Leila Bouncy 



Miss A. Clark. 

2 

6 

Pet he rick . 

2 0 

0 

Mrs. It. W. l’hibbs 

10 

0 

Anonymous Contri¬ 



A. D. Stables . 

1 0 

0 

butions . 

2 7 

6 
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INSERTED WITHOUT CUAUGE 


"I'll ROUGH THE KINDNESS OV THE EDITOR. 


WHEN answering Advertisements 
please mention “ Children s Newspaper /* 



1 0 | 
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" Children's” PEN COUPON, Value 3d. 

CUT THIS OUT, Send 5 of these 
coupons with only 3/- (and 2d, stamp) 
direct to Fleet. Ten Co., 119, Fleet St., 
E.C.4, for a handsome Lever Self-filling 
FLEET 1*EN. With SOLID HOLD NIB 
(Fine, Medium or llroad). 

Fleet prico. 4/3, or with 5 coupons only 3/• 
Do Luxo Model 2/• extra. 




Why not join the hundreds-of other boys and girls 
who arc already, members of the Junior Book Club ? 

They tell us that it’s a real adventure, looking forward 
every month to receiving one of the splendid books 
' specially chosen for them by the committee of their 
very own Club. They’re just the sort of books you 
would choose for yourself if you could have your pick 
of the thousands of books published every year. 

THERE ARE MONTHLY PRIZES 

Every member may enter for the monthly competitions 
which the Club runs. The prizes arc really splendid, 
and there is no reason why you shouldn’t win one too. 
Remember 

IT COSTS HOTHING TO JOIN 

The sole charge is the cost of the books 
—just the same price you would pay in a 
shop, not a penny more. 

WHY NOT FIND OUT 
ALL ABOUT THE CLUB? 

There is a large coloured brochure for you if you 
just post the coupon in an unsealed envelope with 
a halfpenny stamp. 

JUNIOR BOOK CLUB LTD. 

15 Lower Grosvesior Place, S.W.l. 


(VICTORIA 2587). 


This is the Committee : 

Dr. C. A. A LING TON, 
Head Master of Eton 1917-1933. 

Lady BADKN-POWELL, 
Chief Guide. 


Mr. A. E. HENSIIALL, 
Ex-President, N.U.T. 


Rev. 


'DICK’* SHEPPARD, 
Chairman. 


USE THE COUPON 

TO OBTAIN YOUR COLOURED BROCHURE. 


-FILL IN AND POST NOW— 

I’m interested in books ; please 
send me your coloured brochure. 

(Block Letters, please) 

Address... 


★ The Most Up-to-Pate Hook 
for the Boy with a Hohby 


£very Boy’s 

MMBYAMUL 



If you’ve a hobby—and who hasn't ? 

.—there's no better book for you than 
.EVERY BOY'S HOBBY ANNUAL. 
It's simply crammed with “ How To 
Make" and “How It Works" articles. 
There are talks about mechanical 
marvels and hobbies, and hundreds of 
illustrations, including two large photo¬ 
gravure plates. Model railways, wire¬ 
less, woodwork, ships, aeroplanes, motor¬ 
cars, and stamp-collecting are just a 
few of the many subjects which arc 
dealt with. 

Now on Sale 







m 
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A Doctor says: "Bengcr’s Food is 
the finest thing to go to bed on 
Since the first medical sage advised 
the unrestful never to go to bed on 
an empty stomach, the world has 
learned the soothing and sleep in¬ 
ducing effects of Benger’s Food. 

If you suffer from the unrest of 
weak digestion, Benger's Booklet 
wifi he(p you. it is post free 
from Benger's Food, Ltd., Otter 
v Rcg .Trade Mark Works Manchester. Write to-day. 




CHILPRUFR 


THE IDEAL UNDERWEAR FOR 
LADIES, CHILDREN AND MEN. 

G 

Send post card for Catalogue 

R. PLUMB & CO., LTD., 
172/3, Friargate, PRESTON. 



A LL applications for advertise- 
** ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, “ The Children's News¬ 
paper/' Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4, 



Easiest 
to digest 



'inaiifie 



11 BERMALINE 11 is scientifically pre¬ 
pared for easy digestion and it 
provides great nourishment with the 
least demand on the digestive system. 
Its-flavour is delicious. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lisa year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

October 14, 1933 1 1 Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C 4 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Walking Problem 
Tack Smith left the house ahead 
J of his father- to go down to 
the town. 

The son was 60 paces ahead 
when Mr Smith first recognised 
him after leaving home. At the 
time Jack was taking five steps 
while his father was taking three, 
but each pace taken by Mr Smith 
was twice as long as his son’s. 

How many paces did Mr Smith 
take in drawing level with Jack ? 

A newer next week 

Next Week in the Countryside 
The yellow-hammer is beginning 
to sing again. The last martins 
are seen before flying South for the 
winter. Gulls are now flying inland. 
The leaves of the dogwood turn 
red. The lime tree is stripped of its 
leaves. The leaves of the Virginia 
creeper and hazel are falling. 

lei On Parle Frangais 



La poulie Le potier 

pulley poller 

La poulie sert \ lever un fardeau. 
L’art du potier est tres an den. 
Void l’arc-en-ciel apr£s la pluie. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 
My first is in field but not in 
park, 

My second’s in light but not in 
dark, 

My third’s in steamer but not in 
boat, 

My fourth is in ditch but not in 
moat. 

My fifth is in climb but not in 
fall, 

My sixth is in dance but not in 
ball, 

My seventh’s in sugar but not in 
tea, 

My whole is a pastime for river or 

sea. A nzwer next week 

A Rabbit Island 

"piiE rapidity with which rabbits 
multiply is well known, 
Australia has become over-run 
by the descendants of a few that 
were imported in the early days of 
the Commonwealth. 

A similar striking illustration 
was furnished on an uninhabited 
Pacific island called Laysan. 

Two rabbits were left on the 
island by a ship’s crew. Fourteen 
years later the ship returned to 
find the island barren. Everywhere 
there were the skeletons of rabbits. 
The animals had multiplied so fast 
that they had eaten all the green 
stuff on The island and then died 
of starvation. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus 
and Mars arc in the South- 
West, Saturn is 
in the South, 
and Uranus is 
in the South- 
East. There are 
no planets 
visible in the 
morning. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen look¬ 
ing South at 6 a.m. on Sunday, 
October \ 5. 

What Town is This ? 
letters form the name of 
a town of great renown. Its 
6, 4, 2, 1, 7 suggest an inferior 
position ; 9 , 6, 8, 1 are remarkably 
big; its 5, 7, 6, 3 , 4 denote- a pet 
name fo)* a widely-distributed 
animal; while 5, 3, 4, 2 suggest 

a tie. Answer next week 

Wood Which Gives Out Light 
^Yhen out in the country at this 
time of the year pick up a 
few pieces of damp, rotting wood 
from old trees, Put the pieces of 
wood in a glass jam-jar, and if they 
seem likely to get dry sprinkle a 
little water on them. 'During the 
day you will not notice anything 


unusual about the wood, but at 
night, or in a dark room, some of 
the bits, of wood will glow with a 
blue light. As long as the. wood 
does not become dry this glow, 
which is often quite bright, will 
go on for days. The light is due to 
the presence of a phosphorescent 
fungus in the wood which is the 
cause of decay. 

A Charade 

My first in a church or a palace 
appears, 

You may meet with it on the 
highway; 

And, 0I1! may the farmer with 
gratitude see 

My second his labours repay 1 
My whole may be found near the 
cottager’s home, 

Its appearance is humble and small; 
It rests on the bosom of dear 
Mother Earth 

Or peeps from the top of a wall. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Tangled Names. Bo-Peep, B03' 
Blue, King Cole, Jack Sprat, 
Curly locks, Jack Horner. - ■ 

One Word from Four.' t R Ay, D Ish» 

plATe, fORk—RADIATOR 

Riddles in Rhyme 

Candlestick. Kettle 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'JTiere are 5f words-or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an .asterisk. among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. A division of a book. 7. Strong post fixed on 
a quay. 13. A character represented by an actor. 14. A measuring 
instrument. 16. . Sound returned. 17. A goblet. 19., Leguminous 
plant. 20. Identical. 21. Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire*. 22. To give up. 25. Organ of hearing. 27. Expresses 
assent. 28. Remain. 29. Something thin, fiat, and - regularly 
shaped. 31. In this manner. 32. A jetty. 34. A prescribed course 
of food. 36, To acquire . knowledge. 38. Not-ii\. ,40. Shows the 
way. 42, To go astray, 43, Strands. 44, A- snare. 

5 Reading Down. T. Credit*. 2. A favourite pursuit. 3. A familiar 
medicinal plant. 4. Fixed seat in a church/ 5. Printer’s measure. 
6. To refund. 7. Neck ornaments,. 8. Heraldic, term for gold. 
9, A grassy meadow. 10, The highest pointy 11. South American 
ostriches. 12. To accomplish. 15. Twice five. 18. Not apparent, 
20. Slow-creeping molluscs. 21, Strong rope which holds a ship , at 
anchor. 23. An obstruction. 24. Ancient. 26. To cook before a 
fire. 28. A title. 30. Industrious insect. 32. State of equality. 
33. Owing. 35. To, make brown by exposure to the Sun’s rays. 
37. Eduardus Rex*. 38. Conjunction. 39. Territorial Army*. 41, 
French for of. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Come In 

Qon : Father, the car is at the 
door. 

Father: Yes, my boy ; I hear 
it knocking. 

No Time 

MR Smith was half-way to the 
station to catch the nine- 
eight when he felt for his watch. 
To his astonishment it was not in 
his pocket. 

“ Ah, well l ” he sighed. “ It’s 
no use going back* t haven't the 
time.” 

The Proud Penny 



farthings 
Should be placed so close to me.” 
Then said a merry Farthing, ■ 
Who was very bright‘and new, 

“ As there happens to be four of us 
We are worth as much as you.” 

Surefooted 

'JTie townsman had been par¬ 
ticularly interested in the 
skilful driving of an old farm-hand. 

“ That’s a surefooted horse 
you have there,” he remarked, as 
the horse and cart went by. 

“ Aye, mister, it be,” was the 
reply. ?‘ It’s kicked me three times,' 
and alius in the same place.” 

Willing to Try 

^ young ignoramus thought he 
would have some fun at the 
expense of the village barber. 

" Have you ever shaved a 
monkey, Mr Hare ? ?’ he asked. 

“ No, sir,” the . barber replied. 
“ But.if you care to sit here I will 
try.”. 

Dreaming 

M^ Green : Last nighf I 
dreamed that somebody 
had left me a million pounds. 

Mr White: Well, what did you 
do ? 

Mr Green : 1 turned over and 
tried to dream that the dream had 
come true. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 
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@ The Very Old Chair 


T here was one very old 
chair in Granny Gub- 
bins’s cottage. Among the 
rest, which were quite cheap 
and mostly made of deal, this 
one looked stately and com¬ 
fortable too, as it stood in a 
recess at the side of the fire. 
Mrs Gubbins never sat in it 
herself but used a basket-chair. 

It was so very precious that 
Mrs Gubbins spent a great deal 
of time every day brushing 
and polishing it. It was 
amazing how fresh she had 
managed to keep the blue and 
gold brocade cushion all these 
years. The chair had been 
given to her by her old mistress 
Mrs Mullins, the lady of the 
Manor House, before she died; 
it was no wonder she valued it. 

A queer present, perhaps, 
but one that pleased Mrs 
Gubbins well, for it brought 


back the times when she would 
sit; darning Mrs Mullins’s 
stockings while Mrs Mullins 
herself, in her beautiful mob- 
cap of clear muslin with two 



The girls came to see her 


muslin strings failing tjown on 
her shoulders, would sit very 
upright in this self-same chair 
and read aloud to Kitty, who 
seemed to like the old tales as 
much as she did. 


The chair was worth twenty- 
five pounds, they told Mrs 
Gubbins; but she wouldn't 
part with it—no, not she, poor 
though she was—unless it was, 
perhaps, to some descendant 
of her old mistress. 

One day she heard that the 
son, Godfrey Mullins, who had 
married out in Australia, was 
coming home with his two 
little girls. Mrs Gubbins 
made up her mind to give the 
old chair to the child she liked 
best. She could not bear to 
think her treasure would fall 
into the hands of careless 
people after she had gone. 

“ I only hope the young 
lady won’t be hurt,” she said 
to herself anxiously, " the one 
who is left out, I mean,” 

But when the little girls 
came to see her, Christine and 
Elizabeth, one tall and thin. 


with two long plaits and hazel 
eyes, the other short and 
square with the look of a 
tomboy about her, there was 
no possible doubt. For Chris¬ 
tine said she loved reading 
and meant one day to have 
a library of her own. But 
Elizabeth said she was going 
to be a traveller and go ex¬ 
ploring strange islands. 

" Then you must have the 
chair, my dear,” said old Mrs 
Gubbins, much to Elizabeth’s 
surprise. “ You’ll be that 
tired when you get home; 
again .you'll need a comfort-' 
able seat to rest in. I’m sure.” 

” You’re the cleverest old 
Jady I’ve ever heard of,” cried 
Christine, smiling at her. 

” Clever, am I ? ” nodded 
the old woman. ” Well, well! 
Perhaps that’s why your 
Granny was so kind to me.” 





Made from pure glycerine 
and the fresh juice of ripe 
Black currants. 

Your chemist stocks them. 

In tins, 2 ozs. Sd., 4 ozi. 1 ; 3 


DON'T STOP ME 
AND I'LL TELL 
YOU THE Right 
TIME! 



INGERSOLL 


PRESENTS 


the world’s most popular actor on the 
dial of the world’s most popular watch. 

INGERSOLL 

SAUWEV’ MO(/SE 

WATCHES & CLOCKS 



Mickey’s hands move and tell the time. 
Little Mickeys constantly revolve on the 
second dial. Sold in colourful Mickey 
Mouse Boxes. Unique gift for a boy 
or girl, man or woman. 


MICKEY MOUSE 
POCKET WATCH 6/11 
WRIST WATCH 15/- 

(Strap or Ribbon) 

CLOCK 6/11 
ELECTRIC CLOCK 17/6 

See these Mickey Mouse Watches and Clocks 
at any accredited Ingersoll Agent. 
INGERSOLL LTD., REGENT ST., W.l. 


-onclon, 33.0,4. Advertisement Offices : The li’lcetway House. 
Subscription Hates everywhere : 11s a vear : 5s Gd for sis 
Ltd. October 14, 1933. S.S. 



















































































